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ambitious but unfinished group of 
figures, which occupied the center 
of the long room. All around were 
other sculptures, in clay, bronze, 
marble, and even the terra-cotta and 
steatite which he sometimes em¬ 
ployed for his less conventional 
conceptions. At one end of the 
room there stood a heavy Chinese 

At a single glance I realized that 
a great change had occurred, both 
in Cyprian Sincaul and his work. 
I remembered him as an amiable, 
somewhat flabby-looking youth, al¬ 
ways dapperly dressed, with no 
trace of the dreamer or visionary. 
It was hard to recognize him new, 
for he had become lean, harsh, ve¬ 
hement, with an air of pride and 
penetration that was almost Luci- 
ferian. His unkempt mane of hair 
was already shot with white, and 
his eyes were electrically brilliant 
with a strange knowledge, and yet 
somehow were vaguely furtive, as 
if there dwelt behind them a mor¬ 
bid and macabre fear. 

The change in his sculpture was 
no less striking. The respectable 
tameness and polished mediocrity 
were gone, and in their place, in¬ 
credibly, was something little short 
of genius. More unbelievable still, 
in view of the laboriously ordinary 
grotesques of his earlier phase, was 
the trend that his art had now 
taken. All around me were frenetic, 
murderous demons, satyrs mad with 
nympholepsy, ghouls that seemed 
to sniff the odors of the charnel, 
lamias voluptuously coiled about 
their victims, and less namable 
things that belonged to the out- 
land realms of evil myth and ma¬ 
lign superstition. 

Sin, horror, blasphemy, diablerie 
—the lust and malice of pandemo¬ 
nium—all had been caught with im¬ 
peccable art. The potent night¬ 
marishness of these creations was 

bling nerves; and all at once I felt 


an imperative desire to escape from 
the studio, to flee from the baleful 
throng of frozen cacodemons and 
chiseled chimeras. 

M Y expression must have be¬ 
trayed my feelings to some 

“Pretty strong work, aren’t they?” 
said Cyprian, in a loud, vibrant 
voice, with a note of harsh pride 
and triumph. “I can see that you 
are surprised—you didn’t look for 
anything of the sort, I dare say.” 

“No, candidly, I didn’t,” I admit¬ 
ted. “Good Lord, man, you will be¬ 
come the Michelangelo of diabolism 
if you go on at this rate. Where 
on earth do you get such stuff?” 

“Yes, I’ve gone pretty far," said 
Cyprian, seeming to disregard my 
question. “Further even than you 
think, probably. If you could know 
what I know, could see what I have 
seen, you might make something 
really worth-while out of your 
weird fiction, Philip. You are very 
clever and imaginative, of course. 
But you’ve never had any experi- 

I was startled and puzzled. “Ex¬ 
perience? What do you mean?” 

“Precisely that. You try to de¬ 
pict the occult and the supernatural 
without even the most rudimen¬ 
tary first-hand knowledge of them. 
I tried to do something of the same 
sort in sculpture, years ago, with¬ 
out knowledge; and doubtless you 
recall the mediocre mess that I 
made of it. But I’ve learned a thing 
or two since then.” 

“Sounds as if you had made the 
traditional bond with the devil, or 
something of that sort,” I observed, 
with a feeble and perfunctory lev¬ 
ity. 

Cyprian’s eyes narrowed slightly, 
with a strange, secret look. 

“I know what I know. Never 
mind how or why. The world in 
which we live isn’t the only world; 
and some of the others lie closer at 
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and I ordered them to go pretty 
sharply. 1 was angry—and some¬ 
what alarmed, too. But they mere¬ 
ly grimaced and slavered, with that 
slow, twisting movement of their 
lips that is like a voiceless gibber¬ 
ing, and then they closed in on 
Marta, just as I represented them 
doing in that accursed group of 
sculpture. Only there were scores 
of them now, instead of merely 

“T CAN’T describe how it hap- 
X pened, but all at once their foul 
talons had reached the girl; they 
were pawing her, were pulling at 
her hands, her arms, her body. She 
screamed—and I hope I’ll never 
hear another scream so full of black 
agony and soul-unhinging fright. 
Then I knew that she had yielded 
to them—either from choice, or 
from excess of terror—and knew 
that they were taking her away. 

“For a moment, the studio wasn’t 
there at all—only a long, gray, ooz¬ 
ing plain, beneath skies where the 
fumes of hell were writhing like a 
million ghostly and distorted dra¬ 
gons. Marta was sinking into that 
ooze, and the Things were all about 
her, gathering in fresh hundreds 
from every side, fighting each other 
for place, sinking with her like 
bloated, misshaped fen-creatures 
into their native slime. Then every¬ 
thing vanished—and I was standing 
here in the studio, all alone with 
these damned sculptures.” 

He paused for a little, and stared 
with dreary, desolate eyes at the 
floor. Then: 

"It was awful, Philip, and I’ll 
never forgive myself for having 
anything to do with those monsters. 
I must have been a little mad, but 
I’ve always had a strong ambition 
to create some real stuff in the 
field of the grotesque and visionary 
and macabre. I don’t suppose you 
ever suspected, back in my Btudgy 
phase, that I had a veritable appe¬ 


tence for such things. I wanted to 
do in sculpture what Poe and Love- 
craft and Baudelaire have done in 
literature, what Rops and Goya did 
in pictorial art. 

“That was what led me into the 
occult, when I realized my limita¬ 
tions. I knew that I had to see the 
dwellers of the invisible worlds be¬ 
fore I could depict them. I wanted 
to do it. I longed for this power 
of vision and representation more 
than anything else. And then, all 
at once, I found that I had the 
power of summoning the unseen. . . . 

“rr\HERE was no magic in- 

X volved, in the usual sense of 
the world—no spells and circles, 
no pentacles and burning gums 
from old sorcery books. At bottom, 
it was just will-power, I guess—a 
will to divine the Satanic, to sum¬ 
mon the innumerable malignities 
and grotesqueries that people other 
planes than ours, or mingle un¬ 
perceived with humanity. 

“You’ve no idea what I have be¬ 
held, Philip. These statues of mine 
—these devils, vampires, lamias, 
satyrs—were all done from life, or, 
at least from recent memory. The 
originals are what the occultists 
would call elementals, I suppose. 
There are endless worlds, contigu¬ 
ous to our own, or coexisting with 
it, that such beings inhabit. All 
the creations of myth and fantasy, 
all the familiar spirits that sorcer¬ 
ers have evoked, are resident in 
these worlds. 

“I made myself their master, I 
levied upon them at will. Then, 
from a dimension that must be a 
little lower than all others, a little 
nearer the ultimate nadir of hell, I 
called the innominate beings who 
posed for this new figure-piece. 

“I don’t know what they are, but 
I have surmised a good deal. They 
are hateful as the worms of the Pit, 
they are malevolent as harpies, 
they drool with a poisonous hunger 
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whom I had met half an hour be- 

“The Princess Amen-Ra," he said, 
watching me as I stared at the 
painting, “is of a very old dynasty 
of Egyptian kings, concerning 
whose date there is still some dis¬ 
pute. It is certain that she ante¬ 
dated Moses and the Children of 
Israel by several hundred years. 
Would you like to hear her story, 
Jim? 

“ A FTER her brother’s death,” 
XA. he went on, without waiting 
for my answer, “she ruled the king¬ 
dom. She lived and died unmarried. 
These others”—he pointed to the 
four other caskets—“are the priests 
and councilors who were associated 
with her. 

“Her reign is legendary, but it is 
called the Golden Age of Egypt. 
During her life the Nile always 
gave up its proper quota of fer¬ 
tilizing waters, the land remained 
at peace. Everywhere was pros¬ 
perity. She was worshiped as di- 

“Only one thing troubled the 
priesthood. It was considered neces¬ 
sary that she should marry. The 
question was, who was fit to mate 
with her? A foreign spouse was 
unthinkable, for Amen-Ra was be¬ 
lieved to descend from the god 
Osiris, 

“There was a young nobleman of 
Thebes named Menes, who had 
fallen in love with the princess, 
and his love was reciprocated. He 
was too powerful to be condemned 
or banished, yet the astrologers had 
predicted that such a marriage 
would bring down the anger of the 
gods upon the realm. So the priests 
conspired to put the young noble¬ 
man to death, together with the 
princess’ councilors, for the sake of 
Egypt. 

“On the night of the nuptial 
ceremony the conspirators broke 
into the palace and murdered Menes 


and the chief councilors who had 
assented to the marriage, yet not 
until one of the latter, by his magic 
arts, had caused the Nile to flood 
the land, and an earthquake that 
shook down the palace walls. The 
princess took her own life by poi¬ 
son, in despair. There seems to 
have been a peasant uprising, too, 
which completed the disaster. All 
this is described in that papyrus.” 

Neil pointed to the glass-covered 
scroll which stood immediately be¬ 
hind the casket. 

“The body of Menes was never 
discovered,” he continued. “But 
those who survived the disaster 
dug out those of the princess and 
her councilors, and these were care¬ 
fully embalmed, without removing 
the brain or viscera, which was not 
done until a later period in Egyp¬ 
tian history. They were buried in 
the Temple of Set, and unearthed 
by our expedition. 

“ A CCORDING to the Egyptian 

Xi. belief, after a period of some 
three thousand years the Ba would 
return to reanimate these bodies, 
when the princess and her advisors 
would rearise from the tomb to rule 
the land again and restore it to its 
ancient glories.” 

“The Ba was the soul?” I asked. 

“The Ba was the soul, as distinct 
from the Ka, the double, or astral 
body. There was also the winged 
Ish, the spirit that dwelled in the 
abode of the gods. But as for Menes, 
it is believed that his body was 
reduced to ashes. You see, the 
lovers had sworn eternal fealty, by 
the god Horus, a pledge that neither 
life nor death should separate them. 
And the priests were horribly 
afraid that Menes would return to 
claim his bride after three thousand 
years, when Egypt’s ancient glories 
would return. 

“Over the sarcophagus was in¬ 
scribed a curse against anyone 
who should ever tamper with the 
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had passed, slid off, disclosing a 
plainer and unpainted coffin. The 
lid of this Neil removed in turn, 
and I saw before me the mummy of 
the young girl, swathed in the 
rotting linen fabric, which diffused 
an almost unbearable odor of 
natron and spices. 

Only the contours were visible. 
The linen swathed the whole head 
and body like a winding sheet. Yet 
I could see that it had been un¬ 
wound and wound repeatedly, and, 
I imagined, by Neil. 

His hands were shaking. He no 
longer seemed aware of my pres¬ 
ence. Nor of the sudden fluttering 
of wings without the shuttered 
windows, and the rending of claws 
against the bars. 

S OMEHOW the proximity of 
the hawks seemed to me to be 
connected with what Neil was 
doing. I shuddered at the sound. 
But it was not repeated, and I 
watched Neil begin to unwind the 
upper layer of linen, so that the 
contours of the mummy’s head 
gradually grew plainer. 

I saw tufts of dark hair appear, 
and I was amazed at its perfect 
preservation. It was the eeriest ex¬ 
perience I had ever known, to stand 
there and see this figure of the 
long-dead Egyptian princess grad¬ 
ually coming to light. 

Of a sudden Neil stopped in the 
midst of his work, looked around 
and saw me. For an instant he 
stared at me as if he did not rec¬ 
ognize me, as if I was some hostile 
intruder. And I. in turn, was as¬ 
tonished at the transformation that 
had come over him. 

He looked again as he had looked 
at the moment of our- meeting in 
the doorway. That lean, cadaverous 
form of his looked rather like that 
of a desert sheik than of a twen¬ 
tieth-century American. 

“Jim—what the devil I” he be¬ 
gan, and then seemed to recollect 


me. He pulled himself together with 
a visible effort. 

“I’m all worked up over this busi¬ 
ness, Jim,” he said. “Excuse me if 
I seem queer. I was going to show 
you the mummy of Amen-Ra, but 
I guess she’ll keep.” 

“Now that you’ve gone so far, I’d 
like to see the rest,” I answered. 
But he was already staring into 
space as if I had vanished com¬ 
pletely from his consciousness. And 
mechanically his hands went on un¬ 
winding the linen shroud. 

One more turn, I thought—but 
there were several, for the material 
was now as fine as silk, and per¬ 
fectly preserved. Another turn, and 
another, and still two more; and 
then, just as I was beginning to 
wonder when the process would 
come to an end, the last layer fell 
away, and the face and torso of the 
Amen-Ra were revealed to me. 

I STARED at the face and 
gasped. This a mummy? This 
the face of a girl who had died 
countless centuries before? Why, 
she might only just have died. The 
skin, with its delicate olive tinge, 
was perfectly preserved, it even 
seemed slightly flushed, as if the 
blood pulsated underneath its 
peach-smooth surface. The eyes 
were closed, but there was the hint 
of a pupil beneath the white eye¬ 
lid, shaded with long, black lashes. 

And it seemed to me as if the 
ghost of a smile hovered about the 
mouth, a smile, a loving, mocking 
smile, as if the dead girl’s last 
thoughts had been of the man to 
whom she had sworn by the god 
Horus that neither life nor death 
should separate theml 

I looked at that face, with its 
beauty and high breeding, and the 
tragedy of the old story gripped 
my heart. This girl seemed so alive! 
It was incredible that all this had 
happened in the dim dawn of his- 
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Suddenly Neil flung himself 
down before the coffin. His hands 
clasped the sides of the wooden 
case. He looked into the face of the 
dead princess, and a sobbing moan 
came from his lips. 

“Amen-Ra! Amen-Ra!” he cried. 
"I love you still, and ever I have 
awaited you. I have been true to 
the oath we swore together, and 
Horus, whom we trusted, will yet 
restore us to one another! Do you 
not know me? Wake from your 
long sleep and speak to me. Look 
at me, and tell me that you love 
me still.” 

And then strange sounds burst in 
impassioned utterance from his lips. 
I supposed it was ancient Egyptian 
that he was speaking. I moved 
forward and laid my hand upon his 
shoulder. 

“Neil,” I said, “you mustn’t give 
way like this. Pull yourself to¬ 
gether, man!” 

But his whole form was rigid as 
a rock, or, rather, like that of a 
man in catalepsy. And as I hesi¬ 
tated, uncertain what to do, once 
more there came that horrid rend¬ 
ing of claws against the outside 
of the shuttered windows. 

Of course everything was per¬ 
fectly clear in my mind. Neil Far- 
rant’s mind had become unhinged 
by brooding over his companions' 
death. He had lived with his mum¬ 
mies hourly, almost, since he had 
smuggled them out of Egypt—and 
he had lived alone. Again I sought 
to bring him back to himself, but 

"Do you not remember Menes, 
Princess Amen-Ra?” he asked, as 
he stroked the chill cheek. “Will 
you not wake, only for one little 
instant, and remember?” 

And then something happened 
that I knew must be imagination, 
but I went staggering back like a 
tipsy man. I could have sworn that 
the eyelids of the dead princess 
fluttered slightly, and that the faint 


smile about the corners of her 
mouth deepened just the least bit in 
the world. And I stood helpless, 
while Neil kneeled there and fon¬ 
dled the mummy’s cheek, and again 
I could have sworn that the eye¬ 
lids fluttered. 

From the sanitarium came the 
deep baying of one of the blood¬ 
hounds, and another and another 
took up the cry. I stood there, help¬ 
less, watching the living man make 
love to the dead woman. 

CHAPTER III 
Doctor Coyne 

I T was the sharp ringing of the 
telephone in the next room that 
startled Neil from his spell. He 
leaped to his feet and stood star¬ 
ing from me to the mummy until 
his clouded brain seemed to clear. 

"Well, Jim, you’ve seen her,” he 
said; and I could tell from his 
tones that he was utterly unaware 
of the scene that had just been 
enacted. “Pretty little thing, wasn’t 
she, and astonishingly lifelike, even 
yet. I’ve been waiting for you to 
come down and help me with my 
experiment to-night. Coyne believes 
in it. It explains all the mystery of 
the whole process of mummification 
—all that the explorers and Egyp¬ 
tologists have been trying to dis- 

But fie broke off as the telephone 
began again to ring insistently, and 
moved toward the door. He was 
quite his normal self now. 

“I guess that’s Coyne,” he said. 
"I forgot to tell you that I was 
to bring you over there to dinner 
to-night. Excuse me while I an- 

He hurried out of the room. I 
was convinced that Neil recalled 
nothing of that wild outburst of 
his. He seemed like a man with 
a dual personality. No doubt in his 
alternating state of incoherence he 
had imagined himself to be the half- 
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a semiconscious state, the third was 
seated in a chair, staring in front 
of him. He paid not the slightest 
attention to our entrance. 

“This one has been with me for 
twenty-three years,” said the doc¬ 
tor in a low voice. “How are you 
feeling to-night, Mr. Welland?” he 
asked, touching the old man on 
the shoulder. 

Slowly Welland turned his head 
around, as if it moved by some 
smooth mechanism. I shuddered at 
the look in his eyes. Why, they 
were the eyes of a mummy, painted 
on a mummy easel The old man 
muttered something and then re¬ 
lapsed into his stupor. 

“Yes, he’s pretty far gone,” whis¬ 
pered Coyne to me, and, signing to 
the nurse to leave the room, he led 
me into the little embrasure of the 
window. 

“T~>EFORE I show you my last 

I~1 patient, Dewey,” he said, “I 
think we ought to come to an un¬ 
derstanding. Especially in view of 
the experiment that poor Parrant 
is planning to perform to-night. 
You are going to see—whether it 
succeeds or not—extraordinary 
things of whose existence I myself 
was for a long time skeptical. I 
was forced to believe in them after 
—after Farrant came to the Island. 

“He’s spoken to me a lot about 
you, Dewey, and I don’t mind ad¬ 
mitting that I’ve looked up your 
record. Also, I’m a pretty shrewd 
judge of men. Our acquaintance has 
been short, but I believe you are 
peculiarly the proper person to as¬ 
sist in the experiment. In short, 
I have faith in you, Dewey, and I 
perceive in you that very rare 
thing: an open mind. 

“I told you Farrant is not him¬ 
self. It is a case of what is known 
as dual personality. Of course such 
cases are not rare, but they are 
rarer than they are supposed to 


I didn’t know what he was driv¬ 
ing at. I looked over his shoulder, 
to meet the mummy eyes of old 
Mr. Welland, seated in his chair. 
Why was Coyne showing me his 
patients, and what had these to do 
with Farrant and his mummies? 
Somehow I believed there was a 
close connection. The doctor had 
hinted at one. 

“You are familiar with the litera¬ 
ture upon the subject?” asked the 

As it happened, I was, and I told 
him so. He seemed delighted. 

“I run this sanitarium on what 
might be called unorthodox lines,” 
he said. “It has been suspected for 
a long time that cases of dual per¬ 
sonality, so-called, are really cases 
of possession.” 

“By—what?” 

“By other entities, Dewey.” 

“You mean—by the dead?” I 
blurted out. 

“By other entities, living or 
dead,” Coyne answered. “There is 
undoubtedly another entity that is 
endeavoring to take possession of 
Neil Farrant. I think that, on oc¬ 
casion, it has succeeded. And it is 
possible that you have already no¬ 
ticed it.” 

“But—but. ...” I stammered. 
The suggestion that the long-dead 
Egyptian, Menes, was attempting 
to control the body of Neil Farrant 
violated all the canons of common 
sense for me. I saw the doctor ob¬ 
serving me with his shrewd gaze. 

“Let us go and see our last 
patient, Dewey,” was the only com¬ 
ment he vouchsafed, and led the 
way out into the hall, where the 
nurse was waiting for us. 

“Miss Ware?” he asked. 

“She’s exactly the same as she’s 
been for the past two weeks,” the 
woman replied. 

“I’ll see her,” said Coyne. “This,” 
he explained to me, “is a case of 
what is called dementia praecox. 
For weeks at a time the patient 
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Coyne’s finger-tips were on her 
pulse as we halted, holding her. 
“She’s alive,” he said, answering 
my thoughts. “She is alive because 
she is the reincarnation of Amen- 
Ra, and the thread of the new birth 
cannot be snapped. Those four old 
men were merely strangers whose 
souls were taken for the mummies.” 

“Souls—taken?” I cried. 

“She is in no danger of death,” 
he went on, without replying to me, 
“until the struggle between her 
body and the mummy body begins. 
Then we’ll need to keep our heads 
and work together.” 

I shuddered. All the skepticism 
in me had been killed somehow, 
though nothing had happened that 
could not have been satisfactorily 
explained. Between us we carried 
Rita Ware downstairs. A small car 
was standing at the door, with the 
engine running, but there was no 
one in it. The uproar on the build¬ 
ings had quieted down, though a 
woman was shrieking at a lighted 
window, high up in the main struc- 

But the storm still lashed the 
island with merciless severity. It 
seemed worse than ever. I could 
hear the breakers tearing frantically 
at the shingle on the ocean side, 
and, even as we left the building, a 
tall tree came crashing down some- 

I T was difficult getting Rita into 
the car. Her body refused to 
accommodate itself to our efforts in 
the least. It was necessary to prop 
her up on her feet in the rear com¬ 
partment, as if she had been made 
of marble, and I was afraid of 
breaking one of her limbs. 

"Don’t be afraid,” said Coyne, as 
he stepped into the driver’s place. 
"It’s the living woman against the 
mummy, with the odds in our 
favor, if things turn out as I ex¬ 
pect and hope. Only remember, 
we’re fighting primarily to restore 


Miss Ware to life and sanity, and 
then to save Neil Farrant.” 

“You don’t know what his ex¬ 
periment consists of?” I shouted 
above the roaring of the wind. 

“I do not, but I have gathered 
that he has some scheme for re¬ 
storing the dead princess to life, 
together with her attendants. And 
against that we must fight, Dewey. 

“We are dealing with a man who 
is, in certain states,, a cunning 
madman, and it will require all our 
ingenuity to learn his plans, and 
thwart him.” 

Another tree went crashing down. 
The raging wind seemed as if it 
would pick the car up bodily and 
hurl it from the road. The rain was 
still coming down in a torrential 
deluge. The sound of the crashing 
waves was terrific. Mud splashed 
our aides in torrents as Coyne 
slowly picked his way toward Far- 
rant’s house, through a morass. 

We Baw the lights in it. Every 
room was illuminated. Suddenly 
Coyne jammed on the brakes. "God, 
look at that I” he exclaimed. 

A corner of the roof had been 
ripped away by the gale, and the 
slates and some of the bricks of 
the fallen chimney littered the 
track. Two big trees had been 
blown down, and the headlights 
showed them Immediately in our 
way. Coyne and I stepped out. and 
instantly the deluge wet us to the 
skin. 

But high overhead I saw the 
flock of hawks wheeling. They were 
immediately above the gap where 
the roof had been. 

"So they got ini” muttered 
Coyne. “That complicates things 
considerably for us, Dewey.” 

“Shall we carry Miss Ware in?” 
I asked. 

He grasped my arm. “Don’t you 
understand yet?” he cried. "It’s her 
life against that infernal mummy’s, 
that damned vampire’s. The body 
of the princess must be reduced to 
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A faint and muffled groan -broke 
from witbin one of the caskets. It 
chilled my blood. Neil kicked it, 
and there followed the same 
rhythmic tap-tapping that I had 
heard before. 

Only the knuckles of a hand 
could have made that sound. I 
glanced at Coyne, and saw that he 
was almost as overcome as myself. 

With a great effort I took an¬ 
other step toward the caskets and 
listened. There was no question but 
that the sounds came from within 

all, and there was no visible move- 

And yet I knew, beyond all possi¬ 
bility of doubt, that the hideous 
mummies were alive inside them. 
And they were trying to get out! 

And all over the caskets I could 
see the footprints of the hawks, 
as if the obscene birds had been 
perching there 1 

CHAPTER VI 
Neil’s Experiment 

F OR a moment, I confess, I was 
overcome with horror. I stag¬ 
gered back against the wall. Neil 
Farrant roared with laughter. 

"I tried to convey to you in my 
wire that you might expect queer 
experiences, Jim!” he shouted. 
“You tell him about the hawks. 
Doctor.” 

“Dewey, it’s this way,” said 
Coyne. “The hawk was a sacred 
bird in ancient Egyptian myth¬ 
ology. Mesti, the hawk-god, was 
venerated above all others, except 
Osiris and Horus. His special func¬ 
tion was supposed to be to carry 
away the soul of the dead person, 
and bring it back when the cycle 
of mummification ended, and the 
dead were restored to life. Do you 
get me, Dewey?” 

"You mean—those birds—carried 
the souls of those old men—into 
the bodies of these mummies?” 


“Dewey, I’m not committing my¬ 
self to a statement of my beliefs. 

I am simply telling you the myth, 
as Farrant asked me to,” answered 
the doctor. 

I think I shook my head. No, it 
was too incredible that the hawks 
had transferred the souls of dying 
persons into those caskets. I was 
trying to retain my normal facul¬ 
ties. Yet all the while it went on, 
that horrible rapping, creaking, 
groaning from within the caskets. 
Neil turned toward them. 

“All right, all right, old fel¬ 
lows!” he cried. “I'll let you out. 
But don’t be in such a hurry. Give 
a fellow a chance!” 

He snatched up the chisel and 
began rapidly prying off one of the 
lids. He removed that of the inner 
case, and the pungent odor of aro¬ 
matic spices at once began to fill 
the room again. And I cried out in 
horror at what I saw. So did 

For the shapeless form of the 
mummy inside the case was moving 
within its linen wrappings. It was 
wriggling, undulating, like some 
horrible larva, struggling against 
the bandages that held it. 

I WATCHED it, unable to be¬ 
lieve the evidence of my eyes. 
And yet I knew they were not 
lying to me. The movements went 
on and on. At times the thing 
would fall into quiescence, as if ex¬ 
hausted by the efforts that it had 
made, and then the horrible con¬ 
tortions would begin once more. 

I was so sick with horror that 
many of the details of that awful 
scene escaped me. But I knew that 
Neil was prying off the lids of the 
caskets in quick succession, and 
that the Btench of natron had be¬ 
come almost unbearable. And 
within each casket there lay, not 
the quiet mummy that had been 
there for uncounted centuries, but 
a writhing larva that struggled des- 
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act of otir physical bodies is simul¬ 
taneously reproduced in the under¬ 
world by the Ba, the soul, and the 
Ka, the ethereal double. 

"So long as the human organism 
remained intact, the soul would 
continue its active life in that 
underworld, until the cycle of re¬ 
incarnation brought its activities to 
an end. Destroy the body, and the 
soul drowses helplessly for some 
three thousand years. Preserve the 
body, and the soul takes up the 
body’s activities without a break or 

“Do you think that the priests 
who slew Amen-Ra and her coun¬ 
cilors escaped their vengeance when 
they themselves died? I tell you 
the drama has been going on and 
on, and we are to be the privileged 
spectators of it.” 

“T T OW do you mean?” asked 

fl Coyne. He had recovered 
his poise to some extent, and was 
watching Neil closely, seeking to 
discover whether anything lay be¬ 
hind his words, or whether he was 
merely dealing with a madman. 

"This incense,” answered Neil, 
“which I got from the tomb, her¬ 
metically sealed in a phial of glass, 
is the fabled drug of immortality, 
known to the Egyptians alone of 
antiquity, though the Cretans had 
rumors of its existence. Its fumes 
act upon the human organism in 
somewhat the same way as hashish, 
but infinitely more strongly. They 
destroy the time illusion. 

"So long as it burns, we three 
shall be liberated from the bondage 
of time. We shall live in the Ba, 
while our inert bodies remain here. 
We shall be transported to ancient 
Egypt, because that is the idea 
that dominates our thoughts. We 
shall be spectators of the con¬ 
tinuance of that drama that began 
over three thousand years ago!” 

It was incredible that the mum¬ 
mies could have understood, and 


yet that horrible knuckle rapping 
began again. I saw one of them, 
with a mighty effort, half raise it¬ 
self in its casket. 

"I tell you to lie down, old 
fellow!” yelled Neil, turning to- ■ 
ward it. “Your time’s coming. A 
grand time, old boy! You’ve been 
living it all these years, but you 
don’t remember, now that you’ve 
been brought back to the flesh. Be 
patient!” 

Neil struck a match and applied 
it to the powder in the bottom of 
the vase. Slowly a dark stain of 
combustion began to spread over it. 
Then the powder caught fire with 
a sudden tiny flare, and a thin 
wreath of smoke, with a pungent, 
sickly stench, began to diffuse it¬ 
self through the room, quickly 
drowning the smell of the natron. 

The powder flared up, exploding 
in tiny spurts. The stench grew 
thicker, stifling. I was aware of a 
strange feeling in roy head. And 
in a queer way the room seemed 
to be growing dim, enlarging into 
a vista of long, shadowy halls. 

“TVTOW’S your time, old boys!” 

AN Neil shouted. He snatched 
up a pair of scissors, and, stooping 
over the mummy at the end of the 
row, began quickly cutting the 
linen bandages. I heard grunts of 
satisfaction coming from the hor¬ 
rible thing within. The linen folds 
fell back. The mummy sat up in its 
casket, struggling to free its lower 
limbs. 

It was a man, about seventy years 
of age, his long, white hair plas¬ 
tered about the gaunt, skeleton 
face, his eyes rolling horribly as 
they seemed to take in the sur¬ 
roundings. A skeleton clothed with 
skin; yet, as I looked, I seemed to 
see the tissues forming, the prom¬ 
inent bones receding. Something 
more dreadful than I had ever 
dreamed of seeing in my life! 

And Neil was speaking to the 
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came the murmur of voices. The 
guard on duty called my name 
through the curtain. The benign 
voice of an old man answered, 
bidding me enter. 

The curtain was raised, and I 
passed through alone, humbly bow¬ 
ing toward the dais on which 
Amen-Ra and Menes sat side by 
side. Seated on low stools in front 
of them were the four wise, an¬ 
cient councilors of the realm, all 
men over seventy years of age, who 
had served the princess, and her 
brother before her, and their father 
and his father before that. 

Amen-Ra and Menes were seated 
in chairs, and before them was a 
plain board on which was bread and 
Balt, goblets, and a flagon of Nile 
water. The marriage had just been 
performed by one of the lesser 
priests, who had braved the wrath 
of Khof in doing so, and the royal 
lovers were about to bind it by 
partaking of the ceremonial meal. 

I bowed, and then stood up. I 
dared not look at the princess. But 
I fixed my eyes upon Menes, seated 
beside her like a king—Menes, who 
had supplanted me. Had be had 
wit, he must have read my mind. 

But all his mind was wrapped 
up in the princess. The two had 
eyes for none except each other, 
and it was not until I had ap¬ 
proached the circle of wise coun¬ 
cilors, bowing repeatedly, in ac¬ 
cordance with ceremonial etiquette, 
that Amen-Ra looked away from 
Menes and saw me. 

She signaled me to approach her, 
and I kneeled before the dais. 

"My Lord Seti,” she said, "I 
have sent for you because you are 
my friend, and I trust you as I 
trust no one, except my husband 
and these wise councilors of mine.” 

O F a sudden the rage in my 
heart gave place to coldness. 
It had almost been in my mind 
to rush upon Menes with my sword. 


and slay him. Had the High Priest 
Khof known that such an easy 
chance would come to me, he as¬ 
suredly would not have laid the 
elaborate plans that had been 

I looked at Amen-Ra, and the 
love in my heart turned to pitiless 
coldness. There had been a time, 
while she was approaching woman¬ 
hood, when I could have wooed 
her successfully. I knew that, and 
I knew that she had given me more 
than a passing thought before 
Menes appeared on the scene. 

There he sat, the upstart, arrayed 
in purple linen, at the side of 
Amen-Ra, regarding me with the 
haughty composure of a king. 

“Promise me that you and your 
companions will guard me well this 
night, and forever,” said the prin¬ 
cess. “And it is our plan to advance 
you to a post of the highest dig¬ 
nity.” 

“You may be assured. Bride of 
the Sun, that I shall fulfil my 
duty,” I replied. 

She smiled. “I knew you would. 
Lord Seti,” she replied. "And yet 
my astrologer tells me that there 
is an evil star in my horoscope. 
Even now he is observing it. It is 
at the very point of transit across 
Aquarius—a new and unknown star 
whose appearance betokens dire 
peril. Not till it is beyond Aquarius’ 
fringe may Menes and I partake 
of the ceremonial meal together.” 

She turned to the oldest of the 
wise men and nodded to him, and 
He motioned to me to approach him. 

“Have you news of Khof, Lord 
Seti?” he asked me. 

“The high priest,” I answered, 
"dares do nothing. Think you that 
he would lay violent hands upon 
one who is descended from Osiris?” 

The princess heard me. “Ah, but I 
am all alone, except for my Lord 
Menes,” she cried in sudden anx¬ 
iety. “If the high priest excite the 
rabble against me. ...” 
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the thought of the princess and 
lienee awaiting the passing of the 
evil star. 

And it would never pass. I looked 
up and saw that the star and Mars 
were within a few degrees of each 
other. 

A SHADOW glided across the 
court toward me. It was the 
girl, Liftha. She came up to me and 
stood with hands crossed upon her 
breast, looking up into my face 
pleadingly. 

“Well, what do you want now? 
Another summons from the Sun- 
born?” I asked roughly. 

“Not so. Lord Seti. But there is 
evil news from within the palace.” 
“How so?” I asked. 

“The evil star passes not. The 



I laughed. “Is that part of the 
evil news?” I inquired of her. 

She laid her hand upon my arm. 
"Harken, Lord Seti. Play not with 
me. I am a child no longer. Pledge 
thyself to take me for thy bride as 
soon as the issue of these affairs is 
settled, or I cannot live. Speak the 
truth to me, and put me off no 

I looked at her, pleading with me 
there, and a sudden fury shook 

“Spoke I ever words of love to 
you, Liftha?” I asked. 

"Never, Lord Seti, and yet love 
hangs not upon words, but has 
glances for speech, and, moreover, 
an unknown tongue that depends 
not upon the lips. It is my fate that 
I would know once for all.” 

"Know it then,” I returned. "I do 
not love you. I love none save 
Amen-Ra, and never shall. Seek 
some young noble among her body¬ 
guard and forget me.” 

“That is thy decision?” she asked 
softly. 

“Aye, by the trinity of Osiris, 
Isis, and the child, Horus,” I re¬ 


sponded, speaking the oath that 
may not be broken. 

She made a swift gesture, raising 
her hand to her lips. It dropped, 
with the tinkle of a piece of metal. 
I seized her by the arm. 

"What folly is this?” I cried. 

" ’Tis nothing. Lord. Only a piece 
of meat set out for the jackals, 
filled with a potent poison. My life 

Perchance. . . .” 

She tottered and slipped to the 
stone flags. I tried to raise her, but 
already she was breathing her last. 
She died within a dozen drips of 
the water dock. That meat, shot 
through with a subtle poison known 
only to the priests, had been set out 
for the jackals that profaned the 
sanctuaries by stealing the votive 
offerings. 

So the evil star had found its 
first victim. I looked up, and saw 
that the star and Mars were now 
only a finger-breadth apart. 

Then I was aware of shadows 
moving softly toward me among the 
columns, resolving themselves into 
the high priest and his attendants. 
All of them wore swords and dag¬ 
gers, and I could see by the bulge 
of their garments that they had 
mail beneath them. 

“All is well?” hissed Khof. 

"All is well,” I returned. 

“Then lead the way,” he re- 

I HALF drew my sword from its 
sheath and passed once again 
into the palace. The guards still 
paced the corridors, but the advent 
of the high priest merely brought 
them to the salute. It was only 
when the band was nearing the cur¬ 
tain of crimson linen that those of 
them who were pledged to me came 
quietly forward and arrayed them¬ 
selves beside me. 

I put out my hand and raised the 
crimson curtain. Nothing seemed 
to have changed since I had been 
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there an hour before. The princess 
and Menes were still seated side by 
side before the board, with its un¬ 
tasted bread and Nile water, their 
councilors beneath them. Beside 
them stood the astrologer, his head 
bent upon his breast. He was saying 
something in a low voice, and on 
his face was despair. 

At the raising of the curtain, 
Amen-Ra raised her head and 
looked at me. Her eyes looked 
straight into mine. And in that mo¬ 
ment I think she read my heart to 
its uttermost depths. 

She looked at me, she half rose. 
“What means this intrusion, my 
Lord Seti?" she asked. “Have I 
sent for you, or have I—Ah I” 

Her glance fell upon the high 
priest, and the body of attendants. 
Their swords were half out of 
their sheaths, and they were glar¬ 
ing at Menes with a fury that could 
not be suppressed. And what hap¬ 
pened was so sudden that I see it 
only in flashes of quick movement. 

Amen-Ra turned to Menes, who 
had already risen to his feet, and 
was standing these unarmed beside 
her. She flung her arms around his 
neck. The four old councilors were 
struggling up with cries of alarm. 
The guards In the antechamber were 
starting forward- in confusion. 
Khof, the high priest, shouted, and, 
swords in hands, the attendant 
priests leaped forward. 

CHAPTER IX 
Bonds of Fate 
ALT, Khof I Thou knowest 
the power reposed in me, 
which even thy spells are incapable 
of preventing!” shouted the oldest 
of the councilors, standing before 
the dais with uplifted hand. “Halt, I 
say, or by the gods Anubis and 
Mesti I shall shake down this 
palace and cause the Nile to over¬ 
flow. Again I say, halt! Thou 
knowest me!” 


For a moment Khof and his at¬ 
tendants halted. Upon the dais I 
could see the lovers standing, their 
arms about each other. There was 
no fear in the looks of either, but 
deadly scorn in the eyes of the 
princess as she turned her gaze 
upon me. 

“Traitor!” she cried in a jclear 
voice. “Traitor to your trust! Come, 
do your worst, but you shall pay— 
aye, you shall pay, or the gods 
exist not!” 

I had hesitated too, but now the 
sight of Amen-Ra in the arms of 
my rival proved too much for me. 

I sprang toward the dais. I heard 
the old councilor chanting the for¬ 
mula, used only in cases of ex¬ 
tremity, and confided only to the 
hereditary wielder of the chief 
power beneath the throne. I paid 
him no attention. I leaped at Menes. 
Amen-Ra flung herself before him 
in the effort to shield him. For an 
instant she baffled me. Then I saw 
my opening, and like a snake my 
sword darted in and pierced him 
through and through. 

I tore the girl away, I raised the 
form of the dying man in my arms 
and hurled it Into the midst of the 
struggling crowd. 

Y.ells of triumph and derision 
greeted my deed. By now the hall 
was a melie of figures, the guards 
fighting furiously with the in¬ 
vaders, as they sought to rescue 
Amen-Ra, and the later engaging 
them In battle with equal ferocity, 
while three or four, led by Khof 
himself, were cutting down the 
councilors. And my own three men, 
taking no part in the fight, were 
tiying to work their way toward me 
as I stood, holding the princess, 
who had fainted. 

The eldest of the councilors, who 
alone survived, though horribly 
slashed by the priests’ swords, still 
stood upon his feet. He was still 
chanting the sacred formula. Ha 
ended, with a note of ecstasy on 
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slaves have labored on her. No 
vessel made by man can catch her. 

I have wealth enough aboard her 
to make you a princess in some 
other land that I shall conquer. 
Come with me, and let us forget all 
the past in our love I" 

Still she stared at me, but now 
her eyes seemed to soften. I mis¬ 
took that look of hers; I thought 
that I had touched her, that she was 
yielding. I leaped forward and 
caught her by the hand again. 

"I will love you as no man has 
ever loved a woman!” I cried. “Is 
it not for love of you that I have 
destroyed the throne of ancient 
Egypt? I swear to you that I will 
carve you out another realm, even 
greater than this one. Come with 
me, Amen-Ral” 

Her solemn words broke in upon 
my frenxy. They held me as if 
spellbound. And there was no more 
hate in them. Rather they sounded 
like the chanting of some ancient 
sibyl. 

“Lord Seti,” she said to me, “all 
this was dimly foreshadowed to me 
by my astrologer. He could not 
know, since the advent of the evil 
star had not been predicted; never¬ 
theless he revealed to me that some 
day the one I trusted most should 
betray me. 

"Aye,” she went on, "and that he, 
too, was a puppet of destiny, and 
bound to the wheel of fate. And 
more, Lord Seti. 

“For he showed me that some 
day, when the cycle of reincarna¬ 
tion has grown complete, it is 
through this man that Menes, my 
lover, and I shall meet again, be¬ 
cause we pledged ourselves by the 
oath of Horus, which cannot be 
broken. It is your task some day 
to restore what you have broken. 

“Meanwhile it is my wish to re¬ 
join my lover in the shades where 
Osiris rules. And for you. Lord 
Seti, there is one chance of re¬ 
demption. Take it, and the gods will 


pardon you. Refuse It, and eternal 
punishment shall be yours, punish¬ 
ment so terrible that even the gods 
will avert their faces in pity.” 

“What is this chance of re¬ 
demption?” I whispered hoarsely. 

She put her hands to her robe 
and drew out a curious dagger. 
It was two-bladed, with a double 
cutting edge, and fashioned in such 
a way that, with the thrust, the 
blades separated, producing a fear¬ 
ful double wound that must in¬ 
stantly prove fatal, if delivered in 
the body. 

“QJLAY me, Lord Seti,” whispered 
the princess, moving toward 
me. And I saw that her eyes were 
alight with the longing for death. 
“Thus only, said the astrologer, 
can destiny be appeased. Slay met” 
I had taken the dagger from her 
hand. I hesitated. I knew full well 
that Amen-Ra could never be mine, 
and yet to kill her was impossible. 

“It is madness!” I cried. 

"It is truth. It means eternal 
peace for my lover and me; and, 
for you, release from the terrific 
judgment that Osiris will surely 
mete out to you after you die, 
unless you do what I have said.” 

I hesitated, then thrust the 
dagger into my girdle. "Never!” I 
cried. 'Think you that I have done 
what I have done in order to lose 
you? Let me but have you in Hits 
life, and I am willing to face even 
an eternity of suffering, knowing 
that even eternity comes to an end 
some time, and in the dim ages that 
are to come I shall be free once 

I seized her in my arms. She of¬ 
fered no resistance, and yet she did 
not faint. I bore her away. I must 
have gone insane with exultation. I 
remember shouting as I forced my 
way over the heaps of fallen stone, 
with the crushed bodies beneath. I 
tore at the masonry that blocked the 
entrance to the palace. I must have 
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been dowered with superhuman 
power, for, clutching the princess 
to me, with my hands I hurled the 
great masses of fallen dfbris to one 
side and the other, stones that a 
strong man with his arms free 
could hardly have lifted. Then, 
holding the princess, I went stag¬ 
gering out into the darkness. 

A prowling jackal cried, and 
others took up the cry. Across the 
Nile, red flames were leaping up 
toward the black sky. I heard the 
yells of the looting mob, but I saw 
why they had not come near the 
palace. Palace and temple stood on 
a little slope of elevated ground, 
and between them and the river 
there stretched an expanse of water 
into which I went floundering, knee- 
deep, waist-deep. 

Then, bearing up Amen-Ra, I 
swam fiercely to where the channel 
of the Nile had run, shouting the 
name of my chief slave, Kor. But 
there came no answer, and, in the 
darkness, it was impossible to dis¬ 
cern where I was until I saw the 
tops of the timbers of the quays be- 

The Nile had already risen a doz¬ 
en feet, and a great mass of water 
was whirling down, against which I 
battled with my whole strength. 
That waste of waters stretched 
away as far as I could see, red 
as blood in the distance, where it 
reflected the fires of the blazing 
city. 

But my sloop, my pride, my hope, 
was no longer at her slip. Nor was 
the princess’ sloop, with the purple 
sails. Nor any other. In a moment 
I understood. All who could escape 
had taken sail. Kor had betrayed 
me, and had himself sailed for 
Crete, with all my treasures aboard! 

T REACHERY for treachery! I 
cried out in despair, and, gath¬ 
ering the limp body of Amen-Ra 
to me, I swam to where a platform 
projected above the swirling 


waters. It was a wooden framework 
on which the watchman had been 
wont to stand to shout news of 
sloops or galleys approaching up or 
down stream. It had been high 
above the waters, but now it was a 
scant two feet above the surface, 
and it was only a matter of a little 
while before it would be totally 
submerged. 

I dragged Amen-Ra up with me 
and looked into her face. Her eyes 
were open, and she was watching 
me with a quiet little smile about 
the corners of her mouth. She 
looked like one who has passed 
through all the wrongs and outrages 
of life, and fears nothing any more. 

“Now slay me. Lord Seti, that the 
will of the gods may be fulfilled,” 
she said, “and that you may escape 
the penalties and tortures of the 
hells.” 

“Never!" I cried. A fierce exulta¬ 
tion had taken possession of me. 
The love of life was rising in me. 
I would pursue Kor, my treacher¬ 
ous slave, to the land of Crete, 
and regain ship and treasures, I 
would carve out a new empire for 
Amen-Ra, or perchance regain for 
her the realm of Egypt. 

By the pale light of the arisen 
moon I could see boats pushing 
across the swollen stream toward 
the palace. I heard the shouts of 
their occupants. They were slaves 
and peasants who, having glutted 
their vengeance upon the city, were 
putting out to possess themselves of 
the fabled treasures of the Egyp¬ 
tian kings, which were supposed to 
lie in the crypts of both palace and 
temple. 

I could hear the shouting of 
them, as I crouched on the plat¬ 
form, holding the limp body of 
Amen-Ra. Unseen behind the pro¬ 
jecting tfnbers, I watched them 
approaching. 

But then I was aware of another 
figure crouching at the end of the 
platform, where the shadows lay 
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deepest. It came slowly toward me, 
and I recognized, first the water- 
draggled garments, and then the 
face of the old astrologer who had 
predicted the woes that had de¬ 
scended on us. 

A FIRE of rage burned in me. 

I snatched the double-bladed 
dagger from my garments and held 
it aloft. I regarded the old man as 
the cause of all that had miscarried. 
I threatened his breast with the 
pointed blades. 

He scrambled to his feet and 
came onward fearlessly. He stood 
before me, and some power seemed 
to hold me back from delivering the 
fatal stroke. He looked at Amen- 
Ra. “Slay her!” he whispered. "Slay 
her, that the will of the gods may 
be fulfilled. Only thus may she re¬ 
gain her lover in her next cycle of 
mortal life.” 

"Fool,” I shouted, “think you that 
I am willing to let her go, to lose 
her forever?” 

He laid his hand upon my arm. 
"Lord Setl,” he answered, “your 
course and hers are none otherwise 
than as the evil star that has swept 
within the scope of Mars. Soon 
they two part forever. So it is with 
you and her. In your next birth 
you will see her, and recognize that 
she is not yours. Your desire for 
her will pass. Slay her now, and 
so fulfil the gods’ intentions, and 
the plans that were laid down be¬ 
fore the creation of the world. Slay 
her, I say, and escape the punish¬ 
ment of the underworld, and restore 
her to Menes.” 

I heard the long howling of the 
jackals, driven out of the desert by 
the floods. I seemed to smell a pun¬ 
gent odor, choking, stifling me. A 
pit of darkness seemed to be open¬ 
ing before me. What devil’s magic 
was this? The forms of Amen-Ra 
and the old astrologer were grow¬ 
ing indistinct. 

"Kill her!” he cried again. 


I raised my arm irresolutely. But 
the darkness was already all about 
me, and I was choking in the fumes. 
I was falling down, down. . . . 
Something crashed. . . . Then my 
eyes were widen open, and I was 
in the room in Neil Farrant’s house 
again. 

One of the two- Egyptian chairs, 
set against the wall, had fallen to 
the floor. It was the crash of its 
impact that had awakened me from 
a dream already growing dim. And 
the gaunt, brown form of the es¬ 
caping mummy was vanishing 
through the doorway. 

And after it, staggering, reeling, 
and uttering shrill, birdlike cries, 
the other mummies ran. But not 
the princess Amen-Ra. I was hold¬ 
ing her in my arms, and in one 
hand I held the pair of long, sharp- 
edged scissors with which Neil had 
cut the mummies’ shrouds. 

CHAPTER X 
"Kill Her!" 

I WAS standing nearly knee-deep 
in water, which was pouring 
steadily' into the room through the 
open door. Outside, the rain was 
still pelting down, the wind raged, 
the storm seemed to have reached 
an Intensity greater than anything 
I had ever known. The roar of. the 
surf was even louder than the wind. 

“Stop them I Stop them!” I cried 
confusedly, as I Saw the mummies 
disappear. I had not yet quite re¬ 
gained my normal consciousness— 
or, rather, it was still confused by 
the vanishing fragments of the 

The powder in the obsidian vase 
had burned itself out, but the pun¬ 
gent stench still filled the room. 
Neil Farrant was standing against 
the wall, apparently in a daze; close 
beside me was Coyne, and he, too, 
seemed to be trying to orientate 
himself. 

"Kill her!” he cried. “Kill her!” 
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And then I realized that it was he 
who had thrust the scissors into my 

Kill her? The mummy? But this 
was a living woman whom I held in 
my arms, though she was wrapped 
in linen from the casket. Kill her? 
Her eyes sought Nell’s and seemed 
unable to discern his face, for she 
was peering forward, as if she, too, 
had just come back from that in¬ 
fernal scene. 

“Kill her! See! See!” shouted the 
doctor, pointing. 

And then I saw the still, white 
form of Rita Ware upon the dais. 
Line for line, save for the whiter 
skin, the face was the duplicate 
of Amen-Ra's. And I remembered 
what Coyne had said to me, that 
one of the two must die. 

At that moment the princess 
seemed to perceive Rita Ware for 
the first time. Suddenly, with 
frightful force, she disengaged her¬ 
self from my arms and, snatching 
the scissors from my hand, she 
leaped at her. 

It was Coyne who stopped her. 
The points scored red rips along 
his cheek. He seized the princess’ 
hand and, with all his strength, just 
managed to prevent her from wreak¬ 
ing her hatred on the body of the 
living woman. 

“Dewey! Dewey! The scissors! 
Get them I Kill her!” he cried. 

T HE struggle that ensued was 
the most awful part of the 
whole grisly business. I realized 
that Amen-Ra was no human being, 
but a corpse endowed with vampiric 
life, that the life of Rita Ware de¬ 
pended upon her destruction. No 
woman, for no woman could nave 
exercised the diabolical strength 
that she put forth. No, but flesh 
and blood, recreated by deviltry, 
and animated by will without in¬ 
telligence. Amen-Ra was the effigy 
of the princess of old time, and 
the real Amen-Ra was Rita Ware, 


lying as if dead upon the dais be¬ 
side us. 

Dimly I realized that if Amen- 
Ra succeeded in killing Rita Ware, 
we would have let loose a devil on 
earth, and that Neil Farrant’s 
sanity, his very soul depended upon 
the destruction of that vampire 
that had arisen from the casket. 

“Menes! Menesl” she shrilled. 
And then some words in what must 
have been the old Egyptian tongue, 
though they awakened only faint 
memories within me, and I did not 
know their meaning. 

But Neil heard. He awoke. He 
leaped toward us, no longer Nell, 
but again the long-dead Menes of 
EgyPL and in his mind, I had no 
doubt, he was again fighting the 
palace conspirators. No, fighting 
me. I believe he saw me as the 
traitor, Seti. He came leaping for¬ 
ward, while Coyne and I wrestled 
with Amen-Ra, to keep her from 
plunging the deadly scissors into 
Rita’s heart. 

“Hold her a moment!” I hissed 
at the doctor, and turned upon 
Neil. I had been a pretty good 
boxer when I was a boy, and I dealt 
him a blow that dazed him and sent 
him staggering back against the 
wall. 

Then I turned to Amen-Ra. Just 
in time, for she had wrenched the 
scissors away and turned upon 
Rita. 

I caught her hand and bent it 
backward till I heard a bone in the 
wrist snap. She spat at me like 
a wildcat, and the nails of her left 
hand scored my face. And Nell was 
coming back to help her. 

T HIS time it was Coyne turned 
upon Neil. “Kill her! For God’s 
sake, kill her!” he cried to me, and 
hurled himself at Neil—a frail old 
doctor against a man in the prime 
of life, with all his muscles and 
sinews toughened by the desert life, 
and a reserve of almost superhu- 
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man strength, such as comes to 
one who, in a trance, draws upon 
the hidden storehouse of his vitali¬ 
ty. Coyne went down under a smash¬ 
ing blow that stretched him full 
length in the water that was now 
more than knee-deep upon the floor. 

I could never fight Neil and the 
princess. But fate intervened. Neil, 
reaching forward in the swing that 
knocked Coyne to the floor, tripped 
over the fallen chair and lay pros¬ 
trate. Again I wrestled with Amen- 
Ra. I had her by the broken wrist, 
but, even with the bone snapped, 
she was delivering frantic swings 
and lunges at Rita with the scissors. 

I flung my body in the way. The 
points caught in my coat—and then, 
by a miracle, I succeeded in wrest¬ 
ing the weapon out of the creature’s 

“Menesl Menes!” she wailed, and 
that cry was like the echoing cry 
of one eternally lost. 

Neil had picked himself up. He 
roared, he came on like a madman. 
And what happened next was, by 
the grace of God, a matter of a split 
second’s advantage. 

I had the shears. I swung at Neil 
with my left hand, and dealt him a 
stinging blow in the face that 
halted him. I turned upon Amen- 
Ra, and plunged the deadly weapon 
straight into her heart. 

The shears pierced through her 
body. So hard I struck that my fist 
collided with her breast. Blood 
spouted, ceased. For a moment 
Amen-Ra stood upright, pinned by 
the steel. And then it was as if 
all the devilishness went out of her 
face. 

She was the young girl, the beau¬ 
teous maiden whom I had seen in 
the casket, whom I remembered 
dimly, as If in a dream, to have seen 
in Egypt. A smile of heavenly 
sweetness flickered about her 
mouth. And then, before my eyes, 
she was dissolving into dust. 

The weapon eased itself from 


the crumbling form. No mummy 
this—nothing but a little heap of 
dust that flaked down upon the 
dais. Of Amen-Ra, as I had seen 
her in the casket, no trace re- 

I CHOKED with the horror of 
it. I flung the scissors from me 
and turned to await Neil’s mad on¬ 
set. But Neil was standing against 
the wall, looking about him as if 
he had awakened from a dream. 
And Coyne was rising out of the 
water and coming toward me. 

He gasped, he looked at the heap 
of dust, already covered by the on¬ 
coming stream. He ran to Rita 
Ware and raised her out of the 
water, which was lapping against 
her face. And I saw that her eyes 
were open, and she was staring con¬ 
fusedly about her. 

Coyne carried her to a couch and 
laid her down. She was mumbling, 
still half conscious. Neil was mut¬ 
tering too. Coyne turned to me. 

"Thank God, Dewey 1” he cried. 
“I knew that I could trust you not 
to falter. That was not Amen-Ra. 
This girl is Amen-Ra, reborn. So 
long as that vampiric double of 
hers had lived, three souls would 
have remained in hell—her own, 
and Farrant’s, and this girl’s. Thank 
God the evil spell is ended!” 

Neil Farr ant came staggering to¬ 
ward us. "Where am I?” he mut¬ 
tered. "Where’s all this water 
coming from? What happened? The 
experiment—it didn’t work? I don’t 
seem to—remember—but I dreamed. 
I dreamed I was that fellow Uenes, 
and you two were in the dream 

He began laughing hysterically, 
and then of a sudden his eyes fell 
upon Rita Ware. “Who is she?” 
he whispered hoarsely to the doc- 

"I’ll tell you later, Farrant,” an¬ 
swered Coyne. "We’ve got to get 
out of here. The water’s rising 
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steadily. We’d best get to the sani¬ 
tarium while we can make it. If 
there’s anything that’s specially 
liable to be damaged, and we can 
carry it. . . .” He looked doubtfully 
about him. 

“The mummies are gone I” Neil 
shouted. “What happened to them?” 

“Washed out of their caskets,” 
answered Coyne tersely. “You took 
them out, you know.” 

“Well, good luck to them,” cried 
Neil in high-pitched tones. “I’m 
about sick of them, Coyne. That 
magic formula was a fake, and I 
feel kind of—soured on them.” 

H E pitched forward as he spoke, 
but Coyne caught him and 
steadied him. “Take it easy, Far¬ 
rant,” he said. “Think you can 
make it? Dewey, you help me get 
Miss Ware away.” 

“Where am I, Doctor?” asked 
Rita faintly. And her voice was so 
like that of Amen-Ra that for an 
instant the whole picture of the 
dream flashed back into my mind. 
“I thought—they’d sent me to— 
your sanitarium for a rest. This 
isn't the sanitarium, is it?” 

“No, but we’re going there,” re¬ 
plied Coyne. His lip was bleeding 
from Neil’s blow, his clothes hung 
grotesquely about him, dripping 
water—as, indeed, did mine—and 
yet he was again the suave head of 
the institution whom I had met 
that night for the first time. “This 
gentleman and I are going to 
carry you,” he added. “There’s a 
high tide that has flooded us. 

“No, don’t try to walk. Make a 
seat with our hands, Dewey,” he 
said. “You know the way?” 

I assented, and together we raised 
the girl from the couch. The water 
was almost to our waists. Outside 
confused cries rose above the wind 
and the roaring of the waves. A 
streak of light shot into the sky. 
“God, what's that?” shouted 


Neil stopped at the door. “Look 
out for the hawks!” he warned us. 

“I guess the hawks won’t trou¬ 
ble us any more,” the doctor an- 

Neil opened the door, and a sud¬ 
den, violent gust of wind almost 
tore it from its hinges. In an in¬ 
stant the room was filled with the 
blast, and the water came pouring 
in. Carrying Rita, it was as much 
as we could do to wade along the 
central rooms and again the front 
door. And as we reached it there 
came a violent hammering upon it. 

Neil flung it open. We bent our 
faces to the blast. We struggled 
on by inches. A group of men were 
in a large boat at the entrance, two 
of them standing up with poles 
in their hands. 

“Git ini Git ini” one of them 
shouted. “Didn’t look for to see 
none of you folks alive. Why, it’s 
you, Doctor! Don’t you know your 
place is on fire? And them damn 
mummies is running wild all over 
the island!" 

It was the ferryman. Old Incor¬ 
ruptible. 

CHAPTER XI 
The Oath ot Homs 

T HERE was no need to tell us 
that the sanitarium was on fire, 
for we could see the blaze through 
the trees. The whole building 
seemed to have caught, and to be 
doomed. We lifted Rita Ware into 
the boat and struggled in after 
her. Coyne looked crushed. 

“Reckon your folks will be saved, 
doctor,” said Old Incorruptible. 
“There’s a half dozen of the boats 
round the place, doing their best. 
But I’ll tell you to your face, 
we was coming to make an end of 
Mr. Farrant’s mummies if that fire 
hadn’t broke out. And we ain’t 
going to have them things running 
wild over Pequod Island and scar¬ 
ing our womenfolks end kids." 
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"Nonsense) Nonsense 1” answered 
the doctor testily. But Neil said 
nothing. He was bending over Rita 
Ware, and his face appeared trans- 

The high tide had submerged the 
lower half of the island. The break¬ 
ers were crashing among the trees. 
The gale was still at its height, and 
even as we poled our way toward 
the sanitarium more trees came 
crashing down. But the rain was 
ceasing, and overhead there was a 
rent in the murky sky. 

At the edge of the higher ground, 
on which the sanitarium stood, the 
boat grounded. We leaped out. Neil 
swung Rita in his arms and carried 
her a little way. 

"You stay here with Miss Ware, 
Farrant,” said Coyne. “Come along, 
Dewey!” 

Boats were moving all about the 
buildings, and I could see that the 
higher ground was black with fig¬ 
ures. The fire seemed to be burn¬ 
ing uncontrollably, in spite of the 
rain, and it was evidently only a 
matter of an hour or so before the 
entire group of structures would be 
gutted. Coyne ran, and I followed. 

One of the attendants came rush¬ 
ing up, and recognized the doctor. 
"We’ve got them all out safe,” he 
babbled, "except the—the—the. . . .” 

I knew what he meant. Coyne and 
I ran into the thick of the crowd, 
who were being shepherded by the 
hospital stafF. The attendant, who 
had followed us, came panting up 
and pointed, still babbling inco¬ 
herently. 

On the roof of the small building 
that had housed Rita Ware, four 
wild, half-naked forms were gath¬ 
ered. They were chanting and ges¬ 
ticulating, their arms raised to the 
skies. 


"\A7 E can’t get them!” cried a 
VV man who had joined us. 
"What are they? I never saw them 


The leaping flames made the 
scene as bright as day. The four 
upon the roof, heedless of the 
flames that encompassed them, 
were leaping and dancing, and the 
wild chant that came from their 
lips was faintly audible above the 
roar of the wind and the pounding 
of the breakers. 

“God, it’s the doctor!” someone 
yelled. 

And then I saw that the leader of 
the band was the duplicate of 
Coyne. Yes, Coyne in face and 
figure, save that he was robed in 
rags of linen. And I knew him. He 
was the astrologer of Amen-Ra’s 
court. Back into my mind there 
flashed the forgotten dream, never 
to be effaced thereafter. 

Coyne ran forward. "Nonsense!” 
he shouted. “I’m here! Don’t you 

"We’ve got to get them down, 
whoever they are,” panted a little 
man, his face blackened with 
smoke, his hair scorched by the 
flames. "We’ve got all the rest out 
safely, but those four—I never saw 
them before.” 

“There’s no chance. Sellers,” an¬ 
swered Coyne. "It would be death 
to attempt it.” 

“But who are they? Where did 
they come from?” Sellers shouted. 

"It’s them damn mummies,” 
yelled Old Incorruptible. "Let ’em 
die. We ain’t going to have them 
frightening our womenfolks and 
kids. Good riddance to them!” 

A hoarse shout of approval came 
from the assembled fishermen. And 
all the while a wild, whirling dance 
went on, while the flames roared 
about the four, until they stood 
silhouetted against a wall of leap- 

And suddenly the end came. There 
came a furious uprush of fire, the 
whole roof collapsed, sending up a 
sky-high pillar of flame. Into that 
fiery furnace dropped the four dead¬ 
living men. One instant they stood 
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Sea-Tiger 

By Henry S. Whitehead 


RTHUR HEWITT'S first he staggered up to the saloon-deck 
intimation of the terrific the neat morning after an ex- 
k storm which struck the tremely uncomfortable, sleepless 
^ Barbadian off Hatteras, night, he looked out of the ports 
ute for the West Indies, was upon a sea which transcended any¬ 
thing he had ever 
seen. The Bar- 

a n d hanging, 
wallowed in the 
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seas which wrenched her lofty 
bridge-deck. 

A steward, who was having a 
rather difficult time keeping his 
feet, fetched him a sandwich and a 
cup of coffee. In a little while two 
other passengers appeared for 
breakfast: one a British salesman, 
and the other an American ship’s 
officer, out of a professional berth 
and going to Antigua to help take 
off a sugar crop. The three men, 
warmed now by the coffee and the 
comfortable security of the lounge, 
snored and chattered intimately. 

Nevertheless, a sinister forebod¬ 
ing seemed to hang over them. At 
last Matthews, the American, voiced 
it plainly: 

“I hope she’ll make St. Thomas! 
Well—I’ve always heard that Cap¬ 
tain Baird knows his business; a 
good sailorman, they say.” 

“Do you think there’ll be any 
let-up when we get into the Gulf 
Stream?” This was the Englishman, 
breaking a long, dreary silence. 

“More likely a let-down, I’d 
say,” replied the pessimistic Mat¬ 
thews. “She’ll be worse, if any¬ 
thing, in my judgment.” 

This gloomy prediction justified 
itself the following morning. The 
Barbadian had entered the Gulf 
Stream, and the malevolent fury of 
the sea increased with daylight. 
Hewitt came on deck, and, lean¬ 
ing against the jamb of a partly 
opened hatch on the protected lee- 
side, looked out upon a world of 
heaving gray-green water with that 
feeling of awe which the sea in all 
its many moods invariably awak¬ 
ened in him. A gust of wind caught 
his unbuttoned coat, and out of 
a pocket and onto the wet, heaving 
deck slid the morocco-bound Tes¬ 
tament which his mother had given 
him years before. 

He stepped out through the 
hatchway, cautiously, making his 
way precariously across the deck 
to where it lay caught in the metal 


scupper. He arrived safely against 
the rail, which he gripped firmly 
with one hand, while he stooped 
to recover the book with the other. 
As he bent forward the tail-end 
of an enormous overtopping wave 
which had caught the vessel under 
her weather-quarter, caught him 
and raised his body like a feather 
over the rail’s top. 

But Hewitt was not cast Into the 
sea. With a frantic, instinctive 
movement, he clung to the rail as 
his body struck violently against 
the ship’s side. 

With the Barbadian’s righting 
herself he found himself hanging 
on like grim death, his body dan¬ 
gling perilously over the angry 
waters, the Testament clutched 
firmly in his other hand. 

H E attempted to set his feet 
against one of the lower rail¬ 
ings, to hook his legs about a stan¬ 
chion. He almost succeeded, and 
would doubtless have been back 
upon the deck in safety had not 
the crest of the following wave dis¬ 
lodged his one-hand hold on the 
rail. The angry sea took him to 
itself, while the laboring ship, 
bounding into the teeth of the 
gale, bore on, all unconcerned over 
his sudden, unceremonious de¬ 
parture. 

The incidents of Hewitt’s life 
marched through his consciousness 
with an incredible rapidity. He re¬ 
membered his mother poignantly— 
his mother dead these eight years 
—and a salt tear mingled with the 
vast saltiness of this cold, inhos¬ 
pitable ocean which had taken him 
to its disastrous embrace. 

Down and down into the watery 
inferno he sank, weighted down 
with his winter boots and heavy 
overcoat. Strangely enough, he was 
not afraid, but he responded to the 
major mechanical impulses of a 
drowning man—the rigid holding 
of his breath, the desperate at- 
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tempts to keep his head toward 
the surface so as to stay the sinking 
process, the well-nigh mechanical 
prayer to God. 

His lungs were bursting, it 
seemed! Hot pain seared him, the 
red pain of unendurable pressures. 
He must resist as long as he had 
consciousness. He clamped his jaws 
desperately together. 

It was calm down here, and dark! 
Here was no trace of the raging 
tempest on the surface, that tu¬ 
multuous surface of lashed fury. 
The water seemed constantly 
heavier, more opaque, a vast, per¬ 
vading indigo. 

The pain and the burning pres¬ 
sure were gone now. He seemed no 
longer to sink. Nor did he rise, ap¬ 
parently. Probably he could not ex¬ 
hale his breath now if he wanted 
to. Well, he did not want to. It was 
no longer cold. Here was a world 
of calm, of perfect peace. Drown¬ 
ing is an easy death, after all. . . . 

He hoped the Barbadian would 
make St. Thomas. . . . 

His last conscious sensation was 
of a gentle sinking through a vast, 
imponderable blueness, which 
seemed pervading the universe, a 
restful blueness to which one could 
yield readily. He relaxed, let him¬ 
self go, with no desire to struggle. 
He sank and sank, it seemed. . . . 

H E lay now upon a beach, his 
chin propped in his cupped 
hands, his elbows deep in the warm 
sand. It was from this warmth that 
he derived his first conscious sen¬ 
sation. A soft sea-wind, invig¬ 
orating from its long contact with 
illimitable expanses of tropic seas, 
blew freshly. He felt very weary, 
and, it seemed, he had newly awak¬ 
ened out of a very protracted sleep. 
He turned his head at some slight 
sound and looked into the face of 
a girl who lay on the sand beside 

He realized, as the march of 


events passed through his mind, 
that he must have gone through 
the gate of death. This, then, was 
that next world of which he had 
heard vaguely, all his life long. It 
was puzzling, somewhat. He was 
dead. He knew he must be dead. 
Do the dead lie on tropical beaches, 
under faint moonlight, and think, 
and feel this fresh wind from the 
sea? The dead, surely, do not 
dream. Perhaps they do dream. He 
had no knowledge, no experience, 
of course. He had read tales of 
after-death. Most of them, he re¬ 
membered, revealed the surprise of 
the hero at the unexpectedness of 
his surroundings. 

The girl touched him gently on 
the shoulder, and her hand was un¬ 
believably cool and soothing. As 
he turned and looked at her in a 
kind of terror, the faint moonlight 
abruptly faded. Then the rim of 
the sun broke, red and sharp, like 
a blazing scimitar blade, across the 
horizon. The leaves of many trees 
stirred, welcoming the tropic day. 
Little monkeys swung and chat¬ 
tered overhead. A great flaming 
macaw sped, arrow-like, across the 
scope of his vision. The girl spoke 
to him: 

"We must be gone to the sea.” 

The girl moved delicately to¬ 
wards the place where, near at hand, 
the turquoise sea lapped softly 
against weed-strewn boulders and 
freshly gleaming white sand. As he, 
too, induced by some compelling 
impulse beyond the scope of his 
understanding, moved instinctively 
to seek the refuge of the sea, he saw 
his companion clearly for the first 
time. Stupefied, incredulous, he 
glanced down at his own body, and 
saw, glistening, iridescent in the 
new light of fresh dawn, a great 
flashing, gleaming tail like that of 
some fabled, stupendous denizen 
of enchanted deeps. Then, hfs won¬ 
derment losing itself in a great 
exultation, he followed his mermaid 
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into the shining, welcoming 


O N an early afternoon—for the 
sun was high in the heavens 
—he emerged from the sea into the 
shallows of that sandy beach where 
he had awakened to amphibian ex¬ 
istence seemingly ages ago. Slowly, 
painfully, he dragged himself upon 
the warm sand. He was very weary, 
for he had finished an enormous 
swim, away from the scene of a 
fearful combat which he had waged 
with a now dimly remembered mon¬ 
ster of the great deeps of the warm 
sea. His companion, who, during 
these long, dimly remembered eras, 
had been dear to him, was gone. She 
had succumbed in the direful strug¬ 
gle with the sea-beast. His heart¬ 
ache transcended the immediate 
painfulness and fatigue of his 
bruised and weary body. 

He had had his vengeance, 
though. Beside her body lay that 
of the sea-beast, crustaceous, hor¬ 
rible, slain by him after a titanic 
struggle, mangled in the impon- 

He rested at last, prone upon the 
yielding, sun-soaked sand. The in¬ 
sistent light of the glaring sun 
troubled him, and he moved impa¬ 
tiently. A vague murmur, too, was 
disturbingly apparent. He decided, 
wearily, to shift his position to 
the nearby shade of a palm grove. 
He turned over, slowly, painfully. 

Then the light from the sun 
smote his eyes, attuned to the cool 
dimness of the sea-deeps, and as he 
moved towards the palms he raised 
a hand to his brow. That disquieting 
murmur took form abruptly, be¬ 
came intelligible. It seemed, some¬ 
how, to take on the familiarity of 
a remembered human voice. He 
lowered his hand, puzzled, dis¬ 
turbed, and found himself looking 
at an electric-light bulb. In its light 
he saw three men sitting on a 
leather sofa. He rose on his elbow. 


still painfully, for he was very 
weary after that dire combat, and 
peered at them. He now fixed his 
dazed stare on Matthews, who was 
in the middle of the row, and mum¬ 
bled some incoherent words. The 
man seated at the end of the sofa 
rose hastily, and came towards him. 
He saw that it was Hegeman, the 
Barbadian's doctor. 


“-[JACK awake, eh?" It was 

is Hegeman’s cheerful voice. 
The doctor placed a hand on 
Hewitt's pulse. “You’ll do,” he an¬ 
nounced confidently. 

Matthews was standing beside the 
doctor. Over Matthews’ shoulder 
Hewitt could see, peering, the spec¬ 
tacled face of the salesman. Mat¬ 
thews was speaking: 

“We were through the Gulf 
Stream a day ago, and the sun’s 
out. It was a narrow squeak! Old 
Baird should have the Board of 
Trade medal for getting you. 
Thought you’d never come up!" 

“A bit battered but right as rain, 
what!” The Englishman had added 
his word of cheer. 

“You’ll be on your pins in a day 
or two,” said the doctor. “Keep 
still for the present.” Hewitt 
nodded. He did not want to talk. 
He had too much to get settled in 
his mind. Those experiences! Or 
what seemed to be experiences, the 
chimeras of the unconscious mind. 

“One of the stewards saw you 
go,” added Hegeman. “Two of your 
teeth are chipped, where you 
clamped your jaws to hold your 
breath. Plucky thing to do. It saved 

Hewitt held out a heavy hand. 
The doctor took it and placed it 
gently by his side. “Go back to 
sleep,” he ordered, and the three 
filed out. 


D URING the remainder of the 
voyage Hewitt slowly re¬ 
covered from the severe shock of 
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Hewitt swam easily, lazily, 
revelling with satisfaction in the 
stimulating clear water which in 
these latitudes is like a sustained 
caress to the body. 

He had never felt so much at ease 
in the water before. It seemed, how¬ 
ever, quite natural to him now. It 
fitted, precisely, into what had 
grown to be his expectations dur¬ 
ing the past few days on the ship. 
It was as though latent, untried 
powers deep within him had been 
stimulated and released by the 
strange, mental experience he had 
undergone during those few hours 
of his unconsciousness. He dived 
deeply, and all the processes in¬ 
volved—the holding of the breath, 
the adjustment of muscular actions 
and reactions, the motions of 
underwater swimming—were as nat¬ 
ural and effortless as though he 
had been, he told himself musingly, 
really amphibious. 

Unnoticed by him, the remainder 
of the swimming party, only about 
half of whom he had met, retired 
to the beach and spread themselves 
in little sociable groups along the 
sandy edge. A few lingered in the 
shallows. 

H E was floating on his back, 
the little waves of that calm 
sea lapping against his cheeks when 
he heard faintly the terrified, 
cutting scream of a girl. He treaded 
water, and looked towards the beach, 
where he saw the various members 
of the large party rushing towards 
a young girl whom he Had not 
especially noticed before. The girl 
was one of those who had remained 
in the shallows, and as he looked he 
saw many hands extended towards 
her, and drawing her upon the sand, 
and he saw, too, a pinkish froth of 
fresh blood about the place from 
which she had emerged. 

Something seemed to snap inside 
his brain. That terrible, atavistic, 
inexplicable sense of combat, the 


desire to rend and tear suffused 
him. In the grip of this strange, 
primitive, savage urge, he turned 
abruptly and dived straight down 
to where a flickering gray shadow 
passed; to where an enormous bar¬ 
racuda slowed to turn for its light¬ 
ning rush at its second victim.' 
Hewitt sped down like a plummet, 
exulting. . . . 

A moment later the attention of 
the group on the beach was dis¬ 
tracted from the young girl whose 
foot had been cruelly gashed by 
the sea-tiger’s teeth, to a seething, 
foaming, writhing thing that rose 
from the calm surface of the sea 
a hundred feet out from the beach, 
struggled furiously on the lashed 
surface for a few seconds, and then 
as abruptly disappeared in a tor¬ 
tured mass of foam. A sunburned 
young Navy doctor went on bind- ' 
ing up the girl’s foot, but the rest, 
wonder-stricken, silent, scanned the 
surface eagerly for another glimpse 
of this strange, titanic combat. 
"What is it?’’ "What can it be?’’ 
The questions ran from mouth to 

The barracuda rose again, this 
time within twenty feet of the 
beach, and Hewitt lay locked along 
the steel-gray back, his hands 
closed in a viselike grip about the 
terrible jaws, his tensed muscles 
corded with the fearful strain. Over 
and over, sidewise, backwards, for¬ 
ward, moved fish and man as one, 
locked together in dives and turns 
and dashes so swift as to baffle the 
gaping eyes of the amazed on¬ 
lookers, standing now in a won¬ 
dering, intrigued row upon the 
edge of the sand. And always, with 
great, powerful lunges of feet and 
sweeps of elbows and hand and 
knees, now above, now beneath, but 
ever unrelaxed in that deadly grip, 
on the frothing surface or in the 
quiet depths, Hewitt forced his 
demon antagonist towards the 
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I N the course of their fourth 
emergence, the two, rolling over 
and over upon the bottom sand of 
the shore shallows, shot out upon 
the beach, and Hewitt, finding his 
feet, with a great wrench, raised 
the sea-tiger In his hands and with 
a great sweeping motion which bent 
the iron-like head and its cruel 
jaws towards the rigid, mackerel¬ 
like tail, cracked the giant killer’s 
backbone, and flung the barracuda 
down on the sand where it lay, 
crushed and broken, writhing out its 
life in convulsive leaps. 

Hewitt took several deep, re¬ 
storing breaths, and the killing-lust 
passed from him, the strange urge 
satisfied by his successful .struggle. 
The members of the swimming 
party slowly gathered about him. 
There was, it appeared, nothing 
much to say. One of the men cau¬ 
tiously rolled over the crushed 
barracuda with a tentative foot. 
Hewitt raised his eyes and looked 
towards the young girl, who was 
now standing lightly on the ban¬ 
daged foot, supported by the Navy 
doctor. 

She looked back at Hewitt, and 
there was a great wonder in her sea- 
blue eyes. The fresh wind moved 
her coppery hair, now released 
from the rubber bathing-cap. 


Oblivious of the chorus of ad¬ 
miration and bewilderment of the 
rest of the swimming party, Hewitt 
gazed at her, awed, overcome, feel¬ 
ing suddenly weak. For—wonder of 
wonders!—leaning on the arm of 
the solicitous young doctor, there 
stood before him the perfect em¬ 
bodiment of his sea companion, that 
strange, alluring, product of his 
recent subconscious experience, his 
extraordinary dream. 

He drew several long breaths, to 
steady himself. Now the remarks of 
the swimmers began to break 
through his dazed consciousness, 
and he came to himself. He stepped 
towards the injured girl, fumbling 
in his rapidly clearing mind for 
some suitable expression of sym- 

Abruptly the members of the 
swimming party fell silent, re¬ 
alizing that they stood here in the 
presence of some inexplicable 
drama; of something subtle and 
vague, but something unmistakably 
finished, appropriate. 

“I hope you were not hurt very 
badly,” was all that Hewitt could 
manage. 

The girl answered him not a word 
but looked steadily into his face, 
and Hewitt knew that here was the 
beginning of his real life. 
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could see, by the faint haze of 
moonlight from the windows, that 
the necessary articles were not 
there. Only the change, the keys, 
and the bill-fold I had placed there 
before retiring. My cigarettes I 
had tucked in a shirt pocket, I re¬ 
membered all too well, now. 

For a moment I considered the 
possibility of getting up and se¬ 
curing the cigarettes, but remem¬ 
bering how loudly the old floor 
creaked, I decided not to disturb 
the household with my foolishness, 
and closed my eyes with the fixed 
determination to get back to sleep 
in the shortest possible time. 

I suppose everyone has had the 
experience of trying to force him¬ 
self to sleep. It isn’t much of a 
success. I lay there with my brain 
damnably alert, and free from every 
vestige of sleepiness. 

It was close in the room. Ter¬ 
ribly close. These old houses. . . . 
Firmly, I began counting sheep. 

I HAD hopelessly counted the 
eighty-seventh sheep when I 
heard the latch on my door click 
softly. Instantly I opened my eyes 
and swung both feet to the floor. 

"Brooke?” I asked quickly. There 
was no answer. 

"Hello! Who’s there?” Someone, 
I knew, had just closed that door. 
If it were not Brooke, then— 
Hastily, I glanced at the little 
table beside the bed. 

My bill-fold was gone! 

I ran across the room, the old 
boards fairly shrieking beneath my 
feet. There was no one in the liv¬ 
ing room which had been an old 
New England formal parlor, and 
no one in the kitchen when I looked 
there. Nor was there anyone in 
sight outside, when I flung open 
the front door and looked around 
the moonlit, peaceful yard, with its 
old-fashioned flowers, closed and 
drooping sleepily on their stalks. 
But there was a commotion now 


in the chambers over my head, and 
Brooke’s voice was anxiously call¬ 
ing my name: 

"Tom! What’s the matter? 
What’s up?” I heard his bare feet 
pattering down the stairs, and in 
a moment he had joined me in the 
kitchen. 

"Sorry,” I said, as calmly as I 
could. "We’ve had a visitor.” 

“A visitor?” 

"A professional visitor,” I nod¬ 
ded. “Lifted my roll, I imagine 
he’d put it.” 

"A—burglar?” asked Brooke. 

“Right. But he’s gone, so let’s 
forget it.” 

“Hardly that,” said my host. 
“How did you happen to discover 
your loss. Did he wake you up?” 

"No; that’s the odd—” I broke 
off suddenly, staring at Brooke, I 
imagine, as though I’d never seen 
him before. 

W HY, I’d been awake when 
the money was taken! Wide 
awake as I have ever been in my 
life. I knew, positively, that I had 
seen the bill-fold there on the table 
when I searched for cigarettes. No 
possible doubt about that. And 
yet. . . . 

“What’s the matter, Tom?” asked 
Brooke hastily. "What are you 
thinking about?” 

"You’ll say I’ve been dreaming,” 
I replied gravely, “but I’ll swear 
there’s something strange about 
this; I woke up, and looked for a 
cigarette on the little table beside 
the bed. There were none there; 
I’d left them in my shirt pocket— 
but my bill-fold was on the table 
then. I saw it as plainly as I see 

“Then I closed my eyes and tried 
to go to sleep. Couldn’t, however— 
you know how it is, sometimes. 
Then I heard the door shut, and I 
jumped out of bed. There was no 
one in the room, and—the money 
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“Came right into the room while 
you were awake, eh?” aaid Brooke. 
“Pity you didn’t happen to open 
your eyea and grab him.” 

“Yes,” I said, not looking at 
Brooke now. “But have you ever 
noticed how the floor creaks in that 
room of mine? A cat couldn’t have 
crossed it without attracting my 
attention; not in that silence.” 

“But—but what—what do you 
mean?” stammered Brooke. “If you 
didn’t drop off—” 

"I know I didn’t,” I interrupted 
almost grimly. 

“Then how could a man have 
walked across the room without 
your knowing it?” 

“He couldn’t,” I said flatly. 

“Ah!" said an eerie voice from 
the closed stairway. "Bat the dead 
walk softly!” 

W E whirled, startled and 
frightened, toward the source 
of the voice. There in the stairway, 
holding an old gray bathrobe 
around her thin body, was Aunt 
Nettie, nodding at us wisely. 

“What are you doing here?" 
asked Brooke sharply, glaring at 
his housekeeper. “And what made 
you say that?” 

“I thought you might be needin’ 
of me, what with all these goin’s 
on all hours of the night,” she re¬ 
plied crisply. “I didn’t know but 
what the house was afire.” 

“And what made you say—what 
you did?” 

“I heard what Mr. Jordan was 
tellin* you,' and it just popped out 
natural-like. You ’member what 
happened to young David Pierce,' 
don’t you? And what the poor dear 
girl who was with him said? The 
gun dropped to the ground—with¬ 
out her bein’ able to see the hand 
that dropped it—and the only track 
they could find for all their lookin’ 
and Bearchin’ was not so deep as a 
baby would ’a* made, and a naked 
foot, at that! The dead do walk 


softly, when they walk, Mr. Qreg- 

“Nonsenset” snapped Brooke, in 
the harshest voice I had ever heard 
him use. “We’ll excuse you now. 
Aunt Nettie. Tell Mrs. Gregory 
there’s nothing to be alarmed about; 
Mr. Jordan merely had a nightmare. 
Understand?” 

“Sure, Mr. Gregory,” she said, 
nodding, her dark eyes searching 
my face. “A nightmare, was it?" 
And still nodding, she slipped si¬ 
lently up the stairs. 

“Odd creature,” commented 
Brooke. “Full of an old woman’s 
superstitious ideas. Startled me, 
though, when she chimed in so un¬ 
expectedly." He drew his hand 
across his forehead, which I could 
see was beaded with perspiration. 
And the night was cool. “I guess 
we’d best forget it until morning; 
there seems to be nothing to be 
done just now, eh?” 

“Right. Sorry to have disturbed 
you. I was a bit startled myself. 
Run along and forget it. See you 
in the morning. 

I WENT back to my room, and 
lit the lamp. It seemed to me 
there was a strange, unpleasant 
odor hanging in the air—probably 
the smell of the clam-flats at low 
tide. I got out my cigarettes, and 
carefully examined both the win¬ 
dows. They were my only hope. 
But the screens were firmly in 
place, and undisturbed. Whoever— 
or whatever—had taken my bill¬ 
fold, had come and left through 
the door. And the boards of the 
floor had not creaked! 

I do not feel aBhamed to say that 
old Aunt Nettie’s words kept com¬ 
ing back to me, sending icy trick- 
lings along my spine, and that I 
spent the remainder of the night 
in an old splint-bottomed rocker 
beside the window through which 
the moonlight came, smoking one 
cigarette after another, and think- 
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ing, thinking, until daylight came 
and the mist began to lift from the 
ocean before me. 

Brooke came down early and in¬ 
vited me for a swim. It was just 
what I needed, and I accepted the 
invitation with alacrity. 

"Who was this David Pierce your 
housekeeper mentioned last night?” 
I asked as we walked down the 
steep, crooked path to the shore. 
"And what about this business of 
a gun that dropped from an invis¬ 
ible hand, or something of the 
sort?” 

Brooke looked out across the 
gray Atlantic, just beginning to 
glow with the light of the morning 

“It’s a local mystery,” he said 
slowly. “You remember meeting 
Colchester, the poet, yesterday?” 

"Surely,” I nodded. Immediately 
after my arrival, Brooke and Irene, 
his wife, had taken me for a stroll 
along the shore. We had run into 
the man Brooke had mentioned: a 
powerfully built man with a great 
mane of white hair, and a short 
beard of iron gray. 

C olchester was not a man 

easily forgotten. His deep-set 
eyes were blue and most electrical¬ 
ly brilliant; his mouth generous 
and very expressive. Only in the 
height of his forehead and the 
length of the wavy white locks 
which framed his face, was there 
the suggestion of the poet. 

“Well,” said Brooke, “this chap 
Pierce was the man to whom Col¬ 
chester’s daughter, Marie, was en¬ 
gaged. Young fellow from the vil¬ 
lage, here; owned a store, and was 
doing quite well. 

“Marie isn’t a particularly attrac¬ 
tive girl, and I fancy she hasn’t 
had many suitors. The old man ob¬ 
jected to the proposed match, but 
Marie finally told him she was go¬ 
ing to marry young Pierce whether 
or not. Marie has money of her 


iiwn—I’m not sure, but I think 
most, if not all, of the Colchester 
money is in her name. Probably 
that was -one very good reason why 
Colchester opposed the match. The 
poetry business isn’t a particularly 
profitable one, from what I hear.” 

We paused by the edge of the 
water, and Brooke glanced at me 
with a peculiar look in his eyes. 

“The rest of the story is hard to 
believe,” he commented, “but this 
is the way it goes: the night be¬ 
fore the wedding, Colchester went 
to town, leaving the two turtle 
doves to coo. Marie and young 
Pierce were in the garden, accord¬ 
ing to her story, seated on a stone 
bench overlooking the ocean, when 
suddenly, without the least warn¬ 
ing, there was the crash of a re¬ 
volver, and Pierce sagged forward. 
Marie caught him in her arms, in¬ 
stinctively glancing back into the 
young firs which grow in a little 
semicircle behind the bench. 

,She says she saw the gun—an 
old revolver made thirty years ago 
—fall to the ground, and saw the 
branches of the firs switch back 
into place. But—that was all. And 
the moon was shining brightly.” 

"Pierce was dead?” 

"A bullet through the brain,” 
nodded Brooke. 

“You think ... it couldn’t have 
been . . .?” 

“Colchester? No. Couldn’t imag¬ 
ine him in that role, and besides, 
he was in town when it happened. 
That was proved beyond doubt.” 

“Any footprints, or anything like 
that?” 

"No.” Brooke laughed queerly, it 
seemed to me, and gazed down re¬ 
flectively at the sand. "They found 
powder-stains on the fronds of one 
of the firs, proving that Marie’s 
story as to where the shooting had 
occurred was true. But although 
the ground all around was damp 
sand, wet by a rain the forenoon 
before, there was no trace of foot- 
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prints. Except"—and again Brooke 
laughed that queer, apologetic 
laugh—“that one man swore ha 
found a very faint imprint, just 
where the killer must have stood to 
fire the fatal shot. But the impres¬ 
sion he claimed to see was of a 
naked foot I” He turned abruptly, 
and waded out into the surf. “Let’s 
swim," he said. “Breakfast’ll be 
ready in a few minutes.” 

B REAKFAST was ready and 
waiting by the time we fin¬ 
ished our swim and changed into 


Brooke had apparently con¬ 
vinced Irene that the adventure of 
the night before was no more than 
a nightmare, for she mentioned the 
matter only once, and then lightly. 

“Lots of news in the paper this 
morning," she said when the meal 
was finished. 

“There were two robberies in the 
village; two tourists were the vic¬ 
tims. One lost nearly two hundred 
dollars, and the other over three 
hundred, and jewels valued at near¬ 
ly fifteen hundred dollars. Then—•** 

“Nothing strange about that, 
dear,” chuckled Brooke, with a 
swift, warning glance in my direc¬ 
tion. “Robbing tourists is a legiti¬ 
mate business around here.” 

“This is no joking matter,” pro¬ 
tested Irene seriously. “The other 
story is even stranger. You remem¬ 
ber we were reading the other day 
of the very wealthy Mrs. What’s- 
her-name, who has that huge sum¬ 
mer place near the old lighthouse, 
and who is entertaining Madame 
Lombard, the famous spiritualistic 
medium? Well, they had a seance 
last night, and right in the middle 
of it—but wait; I’ll read the news¬ 
paper account to you.” 

She left the table and picked up 
the paper. Brooke and I stared at 
each other uncomfortably as we 
waited for her to find the item she 
had mentioned. 


“Here it is; listent' 

" ‘The medium, Madame Lom¬ 
bard, had already passed into 
the trance state, and was under 
the influence of her control, 
when one of the women of the 
party, aroused by a peculiar 
and exceedingly disagreeable 
odor, looked up and screamed. 
Instantly there was pandemo¬ 
nium, for each of the fen per¬ 
sons present is prepared to 
swear that there was a ghostly 
figure in the room. “It was the 
figure of a man,” one of the 
guests revealed to a reporter 
from the Express. “The room 
was dimly lighted, but we could 
see the ghastly figure very 
plainly. He was about medium 
height, with long, snaky-look- 
ing hair hanging down his 
cheeks. He was utterly un¬ 
clothed, and I distinctly saw 
the face of a big grandfather’s 
clock through his body. The 
figure was as transparent as a 
clear jelly.” 

“ ‘Police are working on a 
theory they refused to divulge, 
in an effort to recover the jew¬ 
elry the ghostly figure tore 
from the necks and fingers of 
the shrieking guests, all of 
whom were women. The touch 
of the strange being was said 
to be cold and clammy; several 
women fainted at the contact 
and were so much affected they 
are still under the care of Dr. 
Bell.’” 

Irene folded the paper. 

“The thief, whoever or whatever 
you wish to call it, took over thirty 
thousand dollars’ worth of jewels, 
the headline says. It’s rather seri¬ 
ous—and very odd, isn’t it?” 

A SUDDEN crunch of gravel 
by the door interrupted the 
conversation before either of us 
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“We’ll have to find out,” replied 
Brooke. “We’ll have to know more, 
first. But the old graveyard’s our 
starting place.” 

“Starting place?” X echoed 
blankly. 

"Right,” nodded Brooke grimly. 
"We’ll keep watch there and see— 
what we shall see. One there, the 
other here, to make sure nothing 
happens. ...” 

“To Irene,” X finished as he hesi¬ 
tated, hating to put the thought 
into words. 

“To Irene.” He nodded again, a 
haunted look in his eyes. “Oh, I 
feel like taking her away, sending 
her away, before something hap¬ 
pens. Do you believe in premoni¬ 
tions, Tom?” 

"I’ve had many hunches come 

"Hunches, premonitions — call 
them what you will. I believe in 
them. Always have. And I’m wor¬ 
ried about Irene.” 

"Then why don’t you take her 
away, as you suggested?” 

“She wouldn’t go,” groaned 
Brooke. “She’s a proud-spirited lit¬ 
tle thing, Tom; a thoroughbred. I’d 
have to give her some reason, you 
see. She wouldn't run from dan¬ 
ger; I couldn’t make her.” 

"True, she’s a game little thing, 
Brooke. And here she comes now.” 

I GLANCED through the open 
door, through which came the 
pinging sound of plump tires on 
rough gravel. 

"How’ll we arrange things?” I 
added. 

"You’ll help?” 

"Of course; anything you say 
goes with me, Brooke.” 

“Then you watch in the ceme¬ 
tery to-night. We’ll turn in-early; 
and as soon as possible, get out 
of the house and stroll up that 
way. Be as quiet as you can, and 
don’t show yourself. You’re not 
afraid?” 


“I’m not crazy about the idea of 
spending a night in a dew-drenched 
cemetery, but I’m not afraid of 
ha’nts, if that’s what you mean.” 

“Good. And keep your eyes open, 
Tom. Don’t take any chances. We’re 
up against something, if I’m guess¬ 
ing right, that one man can’t lick.” 
Then, as Irene’s shadow fell across 
the threshold, “Sure, I’ll take you 
for a spin in the old tub,” he said 
Carelessly.' “Back so soon, dear? 
How’s Anita?” 

“In bed,” said Irene, studying us 
with suspicious eyes. “What have 
you two been talking about?” 

“About going for a trip down 
the bay,” lied Brooke easily. “All 
set?” 

"I’ll stay home and housekeep, if 
you don’t mind,” decided Irene. 
“Aunt Net and I have some work 
planned. Riddin’ up after two men, 
as she says, is a big job. You two 
run along; I’ll go with you some 
other time.” She seemed to have 
her mind made up, so Brooke and 
I did not debate the matter with 
her. 

We cruised around rather aim¬ 
lessly until nearly noon, almost si¬ 
lently taking in the many beauties 
of the lower bay. Now and then 
Brooke pointed out some spot of 
interest or particular charm, or gave 
to an island or headland its proper 
name; that was about all. Neither 
of us was in a conversational mood. 

Irene had lunch ready when we 
returned. 

“You’re fortunate to have any- 

“I’ve been pestered with visitors. 
Some of Aunt Net’B relatives drove 
by in their brand-new car, and 
wanted her to take a spin, so of 
course I told her to go. Then Mr. 
Colchester strolled up from the 
shore to present me with that vol¬ 
ume of his things he promised us. 
Just after Aunt Net returned, 
Anita, the thoughtful darling, sent 
Mrs. Witt over to tell me she was 
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feeling very much better, and not 
to worry. It’s been a hectic fore¬ 
noon; it’s a wonder I accomplished 
anything.” 

“You should have come with us," 
said Brooke. He was studying 
Irene with puzzled worried eyes. 
“What’s the matter, dear?” he add¬ 
ed gently. “You look tired. You’re 
not worrying about that—that silly 
business you were talking of this 
morning?” 

“No,” said Irene hastily, turning 
away. “I feel fine, Brooke, really. 
Just a bit upset about Anita, I 

“Of sourse,” nodded Brooke. 
“But she’s better, you said. Don’t 
worry any more.” 

He dropped the subject there, 
but his eyes seldom left her face 
during the entire meal, and the 
worried look deepened In his eyes. 

A T the corner of the graveyard, 
I paused, seeking a gap in 
the gray palings. With the dew- 
drenched weeds clinging to my 
ankles, I left the road, bent low to 
pass under the top rail of the 
fence, and strained my eyes to lo¬ 
cate some point of vantage. 

A few feet away, a dim, unused 
path led, between a double row of 
graves, back toward the center of 
the cemetery. Picking my way as 
carefully and quietly as possible, I 
soon found myself at the spot I 
had selected for my vigil: a family 
lot, guarded by an ornamental iron 
fence of which only the vestiges 
now remained, and marked by four 
bushy cedars, one on each corner 
of the lot. I had dropped safely to 
the ground, close to one of these 
concealing treetrunks, when the 
moon freed itself from the clouds, 
which had obscured it, and sailed, 
brilliant and serene, over the dis- 

Making sure I was in deep shad¬ 
ow, I carefully looked around, 
studying my surroundings. 


set 

All around me were these silent 
records of men and women who had 
lived and had died, and who had 
found their last resting place in 
this patch of forgotten earth. Fat 
stones, thin stones, some black, and 
some nearly white, all of them lean¬ 
ing as though ready to fall back 
upon the earth from which they 
had come, as those whose resting 
place they marked had been re¬ 
ceived into the receptacle of all 
earthly things. 

Somewhere a night bird shrieked 
raucously, like a rusty hinge swing¬ 
ing in the wind; the sound startled 
me so that I barely suppressed a 
cry. It seemed to me the very earth 
gave up a faint but distinguishable 
miasmatic stench, the musty and 
horrible aroma of decay. My lungs 
were filled with it; it was mount¬ 
ing dizzily to my brain. 

C OLDLY, bringing all my logic 
to bear, I told myself I must 
snap out of it. But I kept think¬ 
ing: “For dust thou art, and unto 
dust shalt thou return." Around me, 
beneath this fecund sod, was no 
more than dust. Dust. No more. 
These reeling stones, with thei: 
pools of curdled shadow at thei: 
feet, were but slabs of granite and 
marble, quarried from the earth and 
marked with the chisel. This 
ground should be feared less than 
other spots, for this had been con¬ 
secrated: it was God’s acre. 

But with terror rising in my 
soul, I realized cold logic and rea¬ 
soning were availing me nothing. 
There was something in the air; 
something more than the fetid odor 
of decay which assailed my nostrils, 
something more than the gentle 
rustling of the black, shadowy 
fronds above my head. All about 
me was something malignant . . . 
full of enmity. . . . 

Shivering, my hands shaking, I 
slowly rose to my feet. 

I looked around, cursing myself 
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for a fool. The cold eweat of ter¬ 
ror prickled my forehead, and my 
hands, pressed behind me against 
the rough bark of the cedar, shook 
as with an ague. 

The odor of death, which I had 
noted before, was even stronger 
now. It seemed to be coming down 
the wind. And the wind was blow¬ 
ing from behind me. 

I had an insane, an almost irre¬ 
sistible desire to turn, but my pride 
would not permit. I might be a 
fool, but not so great a fool as 

And now another cause for fear 
was added to my burden. A black 
cloud slid across the moon, and 
darkness closed in upon the pitiful 
relics around me—and as it did so, 
I heard a soft whispering sound, 
as of feet treading very softly upon 
drenched grass. 

With a gasp I turned, pride and 
will-power deserting me. Pace to 
face with the wind, the reek of 
decay struck me with almost tan¬ 
gible force. Shaking like the fronds 
of the cedar above me, I moved 
slowly around the trunk of the tree, 
my eyes, wide with fear, searching 
the darkness. 

Then I saw it. It was coming 
toward me. The cloud over the 
moon was thinning; I could dis¬ 
tinctly see the rank grass bending 
beneath its feet I 

I SAY it, for though this thing 
bore the shape and form of a 
man, it was not human. It came 
swiftly, a naked figure with long, 
gnarled arms and gaunt legs knot¬ 
ted with stringy muscle. Its hands 
were held out toward me, the long 
fingers working, twitching like 
talons, hungry for my throat. 

A shriek of pure terror stuck in 
my dry throat as I started to run. 
This thing was a peril to my sanity, 
to my life. It was not of earth, for 
despite its human form, my eyes 
could pierce its body like a jelly1 


A dozen great leaps, spurred by 
fear, and I almost reached the 
fence. Somehow, I felt that if I 
could only escape from this spot of 
moldering stones and rank weeds 
which fed upon the dead, I would 
be safe. I would breathe the fresh 
air from the ocean, feel clean earth 
beneath my feet—be free I 

A trailing briar twined around 
my legs, throwing me off balance. 
I gasped and tried to save myself 
from falling, but too late. I crashed 
solidly to earth, glancing over my 
shoulder as I did so. 

The thing was upon me! It was 
running with outstretched arms, 
head bent forward eagerly. Its eyes 
were smudges of smoky blue fire, 
ite mouth a black and toothless 
shadow. As it threw itself upon 
me, I leaped up, beating at it with 
both fists, my breath coming in 
great gasps which seemed to tear 
my throat. 

The touch of it was cold and 
slimy, like thin wet rubber. The 
smell of death and decay emanated 
from it nauseatingly. And it gib¬ 
bered in obscene whispers as It 

Back and forth we raged, stum¬ 
bling over sunken graves, jostling 
against headstones, tripping in the 
long, clinging grass, drenched and 
slippery with dew. Then, suddenly, 
the thing reached down, and swept 
up a long, sharp sliver of black 
stone, a portion of a fallen head¬ 
stone, cracked by the frost. I cried 
out again, and tried to leap away, 
but the thing was after me like 
a flash. 

The heavy stone crashed against 
my head just above the ear, and 
the universe shattered in a blast of 
sound and jagged blue flame. 

S OMETHING cold was patting 
my face. Something cold, grate¬ 
fully cold. My head was afire, 
swollen with fire and pain. 

For a moment, as I opened my 
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A terrible feeling of dread swept 
over me then. Somehow, I knew I 
spoke into an empty chamber. 

“Brooke I” I fairly shouted the 
word—and still there was no an- 

Snatching a flashlight from the 
mantle, I ran upstairs, flashing the 
beam wildly. The door into 
Brooke’s chamber was wide open, 
and I did not hesitate, though I 
dreaded what I might find there. 

T HEIR bed had been slept in— 
by one person, for only one 
pillow was dented. The covers were 
drawn back very neatly, as though 
the sleeper had aroused and very 
carefully turned them back. Beside 
the bed a chair had been drawn up, 
but it, too, was empty 1 

Aunt Nettie, I knew, slept in a 
little unfinished chamber over the 
summer kitchen. Calling her name, 
I rapped loudly on her door, and 
then flung it wide. Her bed also 
had been slept in, but she was not 

Irene was gone. Brooke was gone. 
Aunt Nettie was gone. 

I stood in a deserted house; as 
deserted as a grave which has given 
up its dead—and as silent. 

Wildly, muttering under my 
breath like a drunken man, I dashed 
down the steep, narrow stairs, and 
out into the stolid, peaceful moon¬ 
light. 

The dooryard was as tranquil 
and undisturbed as though the 
shadow of tragedy and mystery had 
never crossed this ancient thresh¬ 
old, before which I stood. 

I felt impotent, confused. They 
were gone, and I knew not which 
way to turn, or where to seek 
them. My friends were in trouble, 
and I could not even guess their 

As I stood there, trying desper¬ 
ately to decide upon some course 
of action, I heard the soft beat of 
steps upon the hard, sun-baked 


earth. Someone was running to¬ 
ward me, and running at top speed. 

“Brooke 1” I shouted, but it was 
not Brooke who darted around the 
corner of the house. It was Aunt 
Nettie, her bare legs showing be¬ 
neath her old gray wrapper, and 
her grizzled hair streaming witch¬ 
like beneath a night cap of some 
flowered stuff. 

“Oh, Mr. Jordan!” she gasped. 
"She’s gone, too. Mis’ Witt is ’most 
crazy. That’s twice, and the poor 
dear was so weak, she could hardly 
walk. Oh, what’s come upon us, 
what’s come upon us?” 

S HE sank upon the doorstep, 
panting, her shoulders quiver¬ 
ing, her head sunk in her hands. 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 
“Who’s gone? Where are Mr. and 
Mrs. Gregory? A^id where have you 
been?” 

“I don’t know! Oh, I’ll try to 
tell you just how it was, but my 
mind’s all of a flutter. I was sound 
asleep in my own room when first 
thing I knew there was a terrible 
poundin’ on my door. It was Mr. 
Gregory, and he was that wild- 
lookin’ I hardly knew him. 

“ 'Do you know where Mrs. Greg¬ 
ory is?’ he shouted at me. ‘She’s 
gone! I must have dozed for a mo¬ 
ment, and when I awoke, the bed 

“I told him I hadn’t seen or 
heard a thing, and he dashed down 
the stairs like a man out of his 
senses. ‘You go over to Miss Clay¬ 
more’s!’ he yelled back at me. ‘She 
might be there. I’ll go the other 
way, down along the shore.’ 

“Well, I just slipped into my 
kimono and my slippers and ran 
over to Miss Claymore’s place, 
shakin’ so I could hardly keep my 
feet under me. I heard a motorboat 
runnin’, but it wasn’t Mr. Greg¬ 
ory’s; his makes a deep, kind of 
powerful sound. This was one of 
them outboard motors, that sound 
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the midnight sky. Beyond, I knew, 
was the old cemetery. To my left 
was an old-fashioned garden, sur¬ 
rounded by a creeper-grown stone 
wall. 

I paused on the lowest step lead¬ 
ing to the porch; my attention dis¬ 
tracted by a faint sound coming in 
from the garden: a low, undulating 
moaning sound, as of someone in 
pain. An eery, unearthly sound, at 
that hour. Silently, I entered the 
garden. The sound, unmistakably, 
was that of a woman sobbing in 
bitter grief. I paused, every instinct 
arguing against intrusion; then, re¬ 
membering my errand, I strode 
briskly forward. 

With a startled cry, Marie Col¬ 
chester rose from the little bench 
of natural stone upon which she 
had been seated. Behind It, the 
clump of firs clustered in the arc 
of a circle, and I realized that I 
beheld the scene of young Pierce’s 
death. 

“You I” she whispered, her tor¬ 
tured eyes searching my face, her 
hands, clenched and white, held 
closely to her sides. "Why are you 
here? Why did you come back? 
Can’t you see—” Instinctively, she 
glanced behind her, toward the firs, 
through which the fatal bullet had 

"I know,” I said. “I’m sorry. But 
If It were not important, no busi¬ 
ness would bring me calling at such 
an hour. Where is your father. Miss 
Colchester?" I shot the question at 
her suddenly, with a quick change 
of voice, and her face went whiter 
still beneath the light of the moon. 

“My father?” she repeated, in a 
sort of daze. “Why do you wish to 
see him, Mr. Jordan?” 

F OR a moment I hesitated. 

Surely this unfortunate woman 
had had enough grief in her life) 
But her eyes as well as her words 
demanded an answer. 

“Miss Colchester,” I said slowly. 


looking beyond her, at the motion¬ 
less firs, ‘'there have been many 
strange things happening in this 
vicinity, the past few days. Very 
strange things. 

“Last night, as perhaps you know. 
Miss Claymore had an unnerving 
experience, about which she remem¬ 
bers next to nothing, but which 
sent her to bed, a nervous and 
physical wreck. To-night, she is 
gone again, and with her, the wife 
of my dearest friend.” 

“Not Mrs. Gregory?” gasped Col¬ 
chester’s daughter, her long, white 
hand fluttering to her breast. 

“Yes!” I said sharply, taking a 
step toward her, and laying both 
hands on her thin, sharp shoulders. 
“Anita and Irene. Both. And 
Brooke—Mr. Gregory—is missing 
also. I have reason to believe you 
know who is responsible for all 
these happenings. Tell me the 
truth: do you know?” 

She turned her head away, quick¬ 
ly, breathing tremulously, like a 
runner who has finished a desper¬ 
ate race. 

“This is perhaps a matter of life 
and death,” I reminded her gently, 
at she hesitated: My heart went out 
to htr in sympathy, but I steeled 
myself to go on. “Tell me: do you 
know who is responsible?” 

Slowly, like an automaton, she 
nodded. 

“Yes,” she said. “Yes. My father 
—God help him!” 

“Are you sure?” I whispered, 
trying to get a grip on myself. 

“Sure,” she repeated—and crum¬ 
pled suddenly, at full length, on 
the bench, her whole emaciated 
body shaken with sobs. I knelt be¬ 
side her, helpless in the presence 
of her grief. 

“I’m sorry. Miss Colchester. This 
is a terrible thing. But you must 
help me more. Where is he? Where 
are my friends?” 

She shook her head, choking on 
her words. 
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“Please I” I pleaded with her. 
“You must. My friends are in dan¬ 
ger. Where are they?” 

“In the cavern.” She did not lift 
her head, and her voice broke on 
every word. “Old White Horse . . . 
you know it?” 

“Yes.” Brooke had pointed out 
the great old promontory the after- 

“There are caves along the shore. 
The waves . . . the tides . . . made 
them. There is one . . . that isn’t 
known. Father discovered it . . . 
years ago. There is a great boulder 
. . . shaped something like a bell 
. . . before the entrance. The en¬ 
trance is behind this bell-shaped 
boulder . . . very small. There is a 
curving passageway . . . and then a 
large cavern. I have been there. 
That’s where he is . . . where the 
others are. I know because one 
night ... he went on foot . . . the 
motor had broken down . . . and I 
... I followed him. Oh, God . . . 
God forgive him I" 

I HATED to leave her, but I had 
wasted precious minutes al¬ 
ready. I took the path to the shore 
in a dozen steps, and in a few sec¬ 
onds was back at Brooke's place. 

Aunt Nettie was seated in the 
moonlight on the doorstep, and she 
looked up quickly as I came run¬ 
ning up the path. 

“I know where they are I” I cried. 
“You were right. And if you want 
to do a fine thing, and aren’t afraid, 
run over to the Colchester place. 
Miss Colchester's there alone, and 
she’s not well. Her mind’s gone. 
I’m afraid.” 

“Poor dear! Of course I’ll go. 
I’m not afraid; there’s nothin’ 
that’ll hurt an old woman.” She got 
briskly to her feet, and I jumped 
into my car, tossing the flashlight 
on the seat beside me. 

I found, a few minutes later, a 
narrow road which seemed to lead 
from the main highway out onto 


the rocky promontory known as 
White Horse. It was a winding 
road, running through a dense 
growth of evergreens which 
switched viciously at the sides of 
the car, but I took it at reckless 
speed. It ended in a clear space at 
the very tip of the headland, from 
whence, I imagine, there was a 
beautiful view of the bay and its 

I turned off the ignition and 
jerked on the emergency brake; al¬ 
most before the wheels stopped 
moving, I was out of the car and 
working my way swiftly down the 
precipitous side of the cliff. 

The first thing I saw when I felt 
the comparatively level floor of the 
beach beneath my feet, was Col¬ 
chester’s little boat, drawn high on 
the shore. 

About a hundred yards away, in 
a little cove, I located a rock, per¬ 
haps ten feet high, which flared out 
at the bottom, and narrowed in to 
a sort of dome at the top. Un¬ 
doubtedly, this was the bell-shaped 
rock Colchester’s daughter had de- 

On all fours, I crept behind the 
rock, and found, without difficulty, 
the entrance to the curving pas¬ 
sageway the girl had mentioned. 
So far, at least, she had spoken the 

Pausing for a moment, I listened 
intently. It seemed to me I could 
hear the soft rumble of a human 
voice, but I could not make out the 

Slowly, my pulse hammering in 
my throat, I moved forward. I en¬ 
tered the passageway, and worked 
my way inward perhaps ten feet. 
Here I could see, just beyond the 
curve, a faint glow of white light, 
and the voice was quite distinct— 
familiar. 

I recognized it instantly; it was 
Colchester’s soft, musical speech, 
and the first word I heard was 
Brooke’s namel 
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occurred, at my command. Ju«t as 
they remembered my command to 
be at a certain place at a certain 
time. Another little trick of the 
charlatans, hypnotism; laughed at 
by one age, and accepted by the 
next, even by the ultra-conservative 
medical profession, which hailed it 

"And now, see!” Colchester drew 
from his pocket a little case of 
wood and flicked open the lid. “You 
saw this heavy, bluish powder be¬ 
fore, I believe. Two very common 
herbs, a mineral substance, and the 
dried pulp of a tropical fruit, also 
not uncommon, combined in equal 
proportions. No more.” He bent 
swiftly, before I could guess his 
intent, and forced a pinch of the 
stuff between Anita's lips. 

A S I gathered my legs beneath 
me for a leap, Brooke groaned 
a protest. Colchester whirled like 
a flash, holding up his hand in 
warning, arresting my spring. 

"Silence!” he ordered sharply. 
“Any voice save mine, now, might 
have a most unfortunate effect. The 
least shock. . . .” He shrugged his 
shoulders. “Her death would be on 
your hands, Gregory.” 

Brooke stared at him, his lips 
working, but held his peace. He 
felt, as I did, the gravity of Col¬ 
chester's words. He dared not 
speak, for Anita’s sake; and I, for 
the same reason, dared not move. 

"You see,” went on Colchester 
silkily, watching Anita’s expres¬ 
sionless face, “this simple little 
compound has a very peculiar effect 
on one who has been rendered hyp¬ 
notically sensitive to it. A child, 
now, would be sensitive, without 
hypnotic suggestions; we older peo¬ 
ple have learned tq guard our vital 
forces better. 

"Life, the ancients held, departed 
through the mouth. We laugh at 
that to-day—not you, however, and 
not myself. We have seen, have we 


not?” He laughed softly, twining 
his fingers in his beard. 

“And this life is a precious thing. 
It is not ours without envy; there 
are those who have lost it, and 
have found no other life, who envy 
us our pitiful spark, and—but I be¬ 
lieve I told you of that. 

"Sometimes these others find a 
means of securing strength from 
those who have it. Most often, I 
believe, from babies. Sleeping 
babies. When I was younger, I re¬ 
member hearing old women saying 
that cats sucked a baby’s breath; 
those old women were most unjust, 
for they maligned a faithful crea¬ 
ture- susceptible to the presence of 
these others who would steal the 
strength of the living, and were 
merely doing their instinctive best 
to guard the infant they loved. It 
was only when these feline guard¬ 
ians were driven away that the 
babies suffered—and then the old 
women said they had driven ths 
cat away too late. We’re an un¬ 
grateful race, Gregory, are we not? 
And lacking in understanding? 

"And now—careful, Gregory! No 
move; no sound. This is the critical 
moment. Can you see the expression 
in her face? She hates to bow the 
knee; she is fighting . . . fighting 
... as they all do. My own daugh¬ 
ter so far forgot herself, and so as 
perhaps you noticed, did your 

charming wife, so soon to be a 
widow. Useless, Gregory, useless; 
it is a hopeless fight.” 

I COULD see Anita’s face, and 
the sight of it chilled me. Her 
body did not move, but her eyelids 
quivered, and her lips twitched as 

though she forced them shut 

against some inner porter which 

would open them. 

My fingers itched to close upon 
the throat of this gloating monster 
who stood over her, but I was afraid 
to move; afraid, almost to breathe. 
“Seel” cried Colchester. "Her lips 
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open I Slowly, reluctantly, but they 
open. And the vapor, that blue 
vapor, riaee for a hungry one to 
seize upon. He is here with us 
now; has been here, invisibly 
watching, awaiting this moment, all 
the time. Watch, Gregory, watch 1 
In our time, only your eyes and 
mine have seen this bit of nec¬ 
romancy I One from beyond feed¬ 
ing on the strength of a mortal 1" 

I clenched my teeth, my one hand 
knotted so that I felt the nails bite 
into the flesh, the other closing 
around the body of the flashlight 
until the metal gave silently be¬ 
neath the pressure. 

Anita’s lips were slowly open¬ 
ing, and from them was pouring a 
thin blue vapor, not unlike the 
smoke of a cigarette, save that it 
rose slowly, instead of swiftly. 
And, a few Inches from her mouth, 
it disappeared completely, abruptly. 

“He is here," chuckled Colches¬ 
ter. “Gleason, his name is,, one¬ 
time smuggler and cutthroat. You’ll 
see him presently, Gregory, just as 
you saw Kindred. A pair of feck¬ 
less rakes, and eager still to lay 
their hands upon the property of 
another even though they have 
nothing to gain but the experience. 
You saw the jewels they have 
brought me, Gregory, the jewels, 
and the money? Sadly needed, too; 
Marie’s little fortune is nearly 
gone, you see, and I am used to the 
little luxuries of life. 

“Kindred is an eager one; that’s 
why I called him first and sent him 
on a mission so quickly. Eager and 
disobedient, he prefers to roam aim¬ 
lessly, centering his activities 
around the place where lie his 
ashes. Gleason is easier to handle. 
You haven’t tired in this hour and 
more of waiting? I trust not; I’ve 
tried to be entertaining. It was 
Kindred who removed the objec¬ 
tionable Mr. Pierce; it will be 
Kindred, I think, who’ll attend your 
unfortunate end, Gregory. 


“But look! Can you see him 
now? The faint outlines—there! 
You’re not too far away?’’ 

I think Brooke saw, for a little 
gasp escaped him. My own eyes 
were fixed on the unholy sight be- 

Crouching hungrily over Anita’s 
still body was a shadowy figure, 
the naked figure of a man, the out¬ 
lines barely visible, but growing 
more distinct every instant. It was 
a brother, unmistakably, to the mon¬ 
strous thing which had come across 
me in the graveyard and struck me 
down. Less potent as yet, and less 
visible, but born of the same unholy 

And It was sucking into its hun¬ 
gry, gaping mouth, the vapor which 
poured slowly upward from Anita’s 
parted lips! 

I WATCHED in paralyzed si¬ 
lence as the thing grew more 
distinct. Details filled in slowly; 
the hideous features picked them¬ 
selves out, and the corded muscles 
along the tense legs were as clear 
as the intent wrinkles at the outer 
corners of Colchester’s narrowed 

“Enough," he said, and reached 
in his pocket for a tiny vial. The 
thing glanced up at him, and held 
out a clawlike hand in protest; but 
Colchester thrust it aside, and tilt¬ 
ed the vial to Anita’s lips. 

“Enough, I said! There’ll be an¬ 
other time, Gleason. You’ve strength 
enough now to last until daybreak. 
You see," he added, speaking to 
Brooke over his shoulder, “they 
can’t create energy to make up for 
what they use. Perhaps that’s as 
well, for they’re rowdy and mis¬ 
chievous creatures—aren’t you, 
Gleason?” 

The creature straightened up, 
gazing at Colchester with arms set 

“Truth, sirrah,” he said in a sibi¬ 
lant voice that was less in volume 
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than a whisper, “’tis a hard ques¬ 
tion you do be asking. Be ye not 
something of a rascal in your own 
right, since ye ask?" 

‘‘That’s neither here nor there,” 
said Colchester sharply. “You’ll 
take orders from me or else I’ll get 
another to fill your place.” 

The thing cringed, and Colches¬ 
ter chuckled, running his fingers 
through his beard. 

“See how well I use the hold I 
have over them, Gregory? Speak 
up man; the critical period has 
passed. The fluid neutralised the 

It was true that the bluish vapor 
no longer rose from Anita’s parted 
lips, but what a change had taken 
place in those few minutes! 

T HERE were great hollows 
around her eyes, and her 
cheeks had fallen in against her 
open jaws. Her face was utterly 
colorless, even to her lips. 

“Vile . . . vile. . . .” whispered 
Brooke over and over again, like a 
man in a dream. “Vile." 

“No. Selfish, perhaps, but not vile. 
In two days, three at the most, 
neither of these two charming sub¬ 
jects will show the least sign of 
this experience; nor will they suf¬ 
fer from it in any way. I know, 
because my daughter and others 
have served several times. Your 
widow will look charming in her 
weeds, Gregory! And now, Gleason, 
listen.” He turned to the thing 
which stood beside him, patiently 
waiting, and gave me the chance 
for which I was looking. “There’s 
a new cottage about a mile—” 

At that moment I leaped, and 
brought the flashlight, my only 
weapon, crashing against Colches¬ 
ter’s head. The blow sent him 
sprawling, groggy, but not uncon¬ 
scious, for he fumbled in his hip 
pocket where I caught the outline 

I hekrd Brooke shout something; 


I’m not sure what, for the creature 
Colchester had animated was upon 
me in a flash. 

It came straight for my throat. 
Its cold, rubbery fingers closed 
tenaciously around my neck, like 
the tentacles of an octopus. I tore 
them away with one hand, beating 
at the ghastly face with my other 
fist. It was like striking a punching 
bag; the face gave beneath the 
blows, but always returned, as 
though on a spring. 

Colchester had his gun out now, 
and was trying to lift himself into 
a position to fire. Brooke was 
shouting a warning, and struggling 
desperately to free himself from his 
bonds. And the clammy fingers of 
the thing were tearing at my 
throat. 

The same ghastly odor I had no¬ 
ticed in the graveyard was rank in 
my nostrils, and it brought out the 
cold sweat on my forehead. I re¬ 
alized, now, I was fighting some¬ 
thing which had been dead for a 
century and a half, perhaps more; 
fighting for my life against a be¬ 
ing conjured up from the grave.... 

fTAHERE was a great roar of 

I sound, and I realized Colches¬ 
ter had fired. The bullet was wide, 
however; it struck a rocky wall and 
sent a shower of rock-dust flying. 

Colchester fired a second shot, 
but again it was wild. I had struck 
him a terrific blow, and undoubted¬ 
ly his head was spinning dizzily. 

All the time the tiling was try¬ 
ing desperately to get a death-grip 
upon my throat, while I dodged 
and whirled about the cavern, try¬ 
ing to keep myself free from that 
ghastly embrace, and at the same 
time make myself a difficult mark 
for Colchester. 

He was on his feet now, leaning 
heavily against the rocky wall of 
the cavern, his head wabbling un¬ 
certainly on his shoulders, his beard 
daubed and heavy with blood, and 
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hi* blue eyes fairly blazing with 
hate. 

My heart sank as he slowly lift¬ 
ed and leveled his gun. At such 
close range, he could not keep on 
missing me—yet if I closed with 
him, his unholy ally would stran¬ 
gle me. 

Better, I decided, the crashing, 
merciful death of a bullet than to 
die beneath the rubbery talons of 
this monster from beyond the grave. 
Colchester fired, and this time it 
was not a miss. I felt the shock 
and the burning stab of it in my 
left shoulder, and I realized dully 
that it must have passed clear 
through the body of my antagonist 
without in any way harming him. 

But a moment later, Just as Col¬ 
chester steadied his gun, holding 
it in both hands, I noticed some¬ 
thing was happening to the thing 
with which I fought. It was fading! 

K VERY second it was growing 
less distinct; its efforts to 
reach my throat were weaker. For 
an instant, I thought the bullet 
had injured it, after all, and then 
I realized that such a being could 
not be harmed by a leaden slug. A 
man cannot die twice. 

I remembered, then, what Col¬ 
chester had told Brooke. These 
beings could not replace used en¬ 
ergy. They absorbed so much, and 
when it was used, they became as 
they were: invisible and impotent 
spirits of the air. 

These minutes of terrific fighting 
had sapped the energy this thing 
had drawn from Anita’s uncon¬ 
scious body. My own body was 
shaking from the unusual exertion, 
but heart and lungs kept supply¬ 
ing me with new strength. I had 
won! 

With a shout I Sung the thing 
from me; it went spinning away 
like a whirl of smoke. Just as Col¬ 
chester fired for a fourth time, I 
rushed him, knocking the gun up¬ 


ward so that the bullet crashed 
point-blank on the roof. 

I was terribly weary, but Col¬ 
chester was in no better shape, 
from the effects of the blow I had 
dealt him. I put every ounce of 
strength I could command into a 
short right jab to the jaw, and with 
a sharp, gusty grunt, he crumpled 
to the floor. 

It would have been a hard thing 
to convince me, a few days before, 
that I could have been induced to 
strike, in anger, a man whose hair 
was white, and whose beard was 
grizzled with age, but I stood there 
for an instant staring down at Col¬ 
chester’s motionless figure, with a 
feeling of savage satisfaction which 
was more animal than human. 

I have never, to this day, regret¬ 
ted the act. 

B ROOKE, despite all he had 
been through, had the cooler 

head. 

“Let’s not talk about it—about 
anything that’s past. Not just now. 
We’ve got to think ahead. To think 
of them." 

I nodded. Somehow, we must, if 
possible, save the girls from any 
knowledge of this night’s happen- 

Colcbester moved slightly, and 
groaned. I sprang to his side and 
bent over him with the gun just as 
he opened his eyes. 

"Take it easy I" I snapped. 
“You’ve had your fun I” 

“You are strong,” he said gently. 
“Poor Gleason had no chance. But 
be careful of the gun, Mr. Jor¬ 
dan; it would be most unfortunate 
should I be snuffed out just now.” 
His slow gaze traveled significant¬ 
ly to the two girls, still silent and 
motionless on the rocky floor of the 
cavern. “I am still master of their 
minds, you know." 

“But not for long,” gritted 
Brooke, swinging up. “Speak to 
them, and tell them they will 
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L ORD HOPELESS had in- had said while he shook my hand, 
vited me to join the party “Why do you always sit by your- 
at hia table, and introduced self?” 

me to the gentlemen. I know that we had not drunk 

It was long aft< ■ - ■ - 
I have forgotten m 
Doctor Zitter- 
bein I had al¬ 
ready met before. 

“You always sit ne words seem 

by yourself. That come from far 

mdltion 
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peculiar to thoie late hours when 
we are lulled by cigarette smoke, 
the laughter of women, and cheap 

Strange that out of such night¬ 
club atmosphere—with its combina¬ 
tion of gipsy music, cakewalk, and 
champagne—should develop a dis¬ 
cussion of things supernatural I 
Lord Hopeless was telling a story. 

Of a society which was really 
supposed to exist, of men and 
women—rather of corpses or appar¬ 
ent corpses—belonging to the best 
circles, who according to the testi¬ 
mony of the living had been dead 
a long time, even had grave mark¬ 
ers and tombs with their names and 
the dates of their deaths, but who 
in reality lay somewhere in the 
city, inside an old-fashioned man¬ 
sion, in a condition of uninterrupt¬ 
ed catalepsy, insensate, but guarded 
against disintegration, neatly ar¬ 
ranged in a series of drawers. They 
were said to be cared for by a 


shoes and a powdered wig, who was 
nicknamed Spotted Aron. During 
certain nights their lips showed a 
weak, phosphorescent gleam, which 
was a sign for the hunchback to 
perform a mysterious manipulation 
upon the cervical vertebrae of his 
charges. So he said. 

Their souls could then roam 
■bout unhampered — temporarily 
freed from their bodies—and in¬ 
dulge in the vices of the city. With 
a greediness and Intensity which 
transcended the imagination of the 
craftiest roui. 

Among other things they knew 
how to attach themselves, in vam¬ 
pire fashion, to those living repro¬ 
bates who stagger from vice to 
vice—sucking, stealing, enriching 
themselves with weird sensations at 
the expense of the living masses. 
This club, which, by the way, had 
the curious name. Amanita, pos¬ 
sessed even by-laws, and rules and 
severe conditions concerning the 


admission of new members. But 
these were surrounded by an im¬ 
penetrable veil of secrecy. 

I COULD not catch the last few 
words of Lord Hopeless’ talk, 
due to the noisy racket of the mu¬ 
sicians and the singers who dished 
up the latest couplet: 

"I took the whitest flow-ower 
To cheer my darkest hou-our, 
Tra-la, tra-la, tra-la, 

Tra—la-la-la—tra-la.” 

The grotesque distortions of a 
mulatto couple, which accompanied 
the music with a sort of nigger 
cancan, added like the song to the 
unpleasant effect which the story 
had made on me. 

In this night club, among painted 
prostitutes, slick waiters, and dia¬ 
mond-studded pimps the entire im¬ 
pression seemed to grow somewhat 
fragmentary, mangled-up, until it 
remained in my mind merely as a 
gruesome, half-real, distorted image. 

As if time should suddenly, in 
unguarded moments, hurry with 
eager, noiseless steps, so can hours 
burn into seconds for one intoxi¬ 
cated—seconds which fly out of the 
soul like sparks, in order to illu¬ 
minate a sickly web of curious, 
dare-devilish dreams, woven out of 
a confused mingling of the past 
and the future. 

Thus I can still, out of the vague¬ 
ness of my memory, hear a voice 
saying: “We should send a message 
to the Amanita Club." 

Judging by that, it seems that 
our talk must have repeatedly re¬ 
verted to the same theme. 

In between I seem to remember 
fragments of brief observations, 
like the breaking of a champagne 
glass, a whistle—then, that a 
French cocotte settled herself on 
my lap, kissed me, blew cigarette 
smoke into my mouth, and stuck 
her pointed tongue into my ear. 
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Again later a postcard full of sig¬ 
natures was pushed towards me, 
with the request that I should sign 
mg name too—and the pencil 
dropped out of my hand—and then 
again I couldn't manage, because 
a wench poured a glass of cham¬ 
pagne over my cuffs. 

But I remember distinctly, how 
all of us became suddenly sober, 
searching in our pockets, on and 
below the table, and on our chairs 
for the postcard, which Lord Hope¬ 
less wanted to have back by all 
means, but which had vanished and 
remained vanished for good. . . . 

"I took the whitest fiow-ower 
To cheer my darkest hou-our,” 

The violins screeched the refrain 
and submerged our consciousness 
in the darkness again and again. 

If one closed one’s eyes, one 
seemed to be lying on a thick, 
black, velvety carpet, from which 
flamed forth a few isolated ruby- 
red flowers. 

“I want something to eat,” I 
hoard someone call. "What? What? 
Caviar? . . . Nonsense 1 Bring me 
. . . bring me . . . well . . . bring me 
some preserved mushrooms.” 

And all of us ate of those sour 
mushrooms, which were swimming 
in a clear, stringy liquid, spiced 
with some aromatic herb. 

"I took the whitest flow-ower 
To cheer my darkest hou-our, 
Tra-la, tra-la, tra-la, 

Tra—la-la-la—tra-la.” 

A LL at once a strange-looking 
acrobat, dressed in a cover¬ 
all tricot which was much too large 
and wabbled crazily about him, was 
at our table and at his right sat 
a masqued hunchback with a white 
flaxen wig. 

Next to him was a woman; and 
they all laughed. 

How in the world did he get in 


here—with those? And 1 turned 
around: the hall was empty, except 
for ourselves. 

Oh, well, I thought — never 
mind. . . . 

The table at which we sat was 
very long, and most of its table¬ 
cloth shone as white as a sheet— 
empty of plates and glasses. 

“Monsieur Phalloides, won’t you 
please dance for us?” said one of 
the gentlemen, patting the acrobat 
on his shoulder. 

They must know each other well 
—it went through my head in a 
sort of a dream—very probably he’s 
been sitting here a long time al¬ 
ready, that—that tricot. 

And then I looked at the hunch¬ 
back next to him, and our eyes met. 
He wore a mask glazed with white 
lacquer and a greenish, faded 
jacket, badly neglected and full of 
crude patches. 

Picked up from the street 1 

When he laughed, it sounded 
like a cross between a wheeze and 

"Crotalus/ — Crotalus Hoiridus 
That phrase which I must have 
heard or read somewhere some time 
went through my mind; I could not 
remember its meaning, but I shud¬ 
dered nevertheless, as I whispered 
it to myself. 

And then I felt the fingers of 
that young wench touching my 
knees under the table. 

"My name is Albina Veratrina,” 
she whispered to me falteringly as 
if she were confiding a secret to 
me, while I seized her hand. 

She moved very close to me; and 
I remembered darkly that she had 
once poured a glass of champagne 
over my cuff. Her dresses exuded 
a biting odor; one could hardly 
keep from sneezing when she made 
a movement. 

“Her name is Germer, of course 
—Miss Germer, you know,” said 
Doctor Zitterbein aloud. 

Whereupon the acrobat gave a 
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quick laugh, looked at her, and 
shrugged his shoulders, as if he 
felt obliged to excuse her behavior. 

I was nauseated by him. He had 
peculiar epidermic scars on hia 
neck, as broad as a hand, but all 
around and of a pale color, giving 
an effect of ruffles—like the neck 
of a pheasant. 

And his tricot of pale flesh color 
hung loosely on him from neck to 
toe, because he was narrow-chested 
and thin. On his head he wore a 
flat, greenish lid with white dots 
and buttons. He had got up and was 
dancing with a girl around whose 
neck there was a chain of speckled 
berries. 

“Have new women dropped in?” 
I asked Lord Hopeless with my 

“That’s only Ignatia—my sister,” 
said Albina Veratrina, and while 
she said the word “sister,” she 
winked at me from the corner of 
her eye and laughed hysterically. 

Suddenly she stuck her tongue 
out at me, and I noticed that it 
had a dry, long, reddish streak 
down its middle; and I was horri¬ 
fied. 

It's like a symptom of poison¬ 
ing, I thought. Why has she that 
reddish streak? It’s like a symptom 
of poisoning! 

And again I heard the music 
coming from afar: 

“I took the whitest flow-ower 
To cheer my darkest hou-our,” 

and, although I kept my eyes 
closed, I knew how they all wagged 
their heads to the music in crazy 
rhythm. . . . 

It is like a symptom of poison¬ 
ing, I dreamed—and woke up with 
a chill. 

The hunchback in his green, spot¬ 
ted jacket had a wench on his lap 
and jerked off her clothes in a sort 
of St. Vitus’ dance, seemingly to 
the rhythm of inaudible music. 


Doctor Zitterbein arose awkward¬ 
ly and unbuttoned her shoulder 

“T~> ETWEEN second and second 

la there is a brief interval, 
which does not belong to time, 
which belongs only to the imagina¬ 
tion. Like the meshes of a net”— 
I heard the hunchback orating in¬ 
sinuatingly—“these intervals are. 
You can add them together, and 
they will still not result in actual 
time, but we think them neverthe¬ 
less—once, twice, once again, and 
a fourth time. . . . 

"And if we live only within these 
limits and forget the actual min¬ 
utes and seconds, never to remem¬ 
ber them—why, then we are dead, 
then we live only in death. 

“You live, let us say, fifty years. 
Of that your schooling takes away 

“And sleep steals twenty: leaves 
"'“And ten are filled with cares: 

“Of those you spend nine years 
in fear of to-morrow; thus you 
may live one year— perhaps! 

“Why wouldn’t you rather die? 

“Death is beautiful. 

“There is rest, eternal rest. 

“And no worry about to-morrow. 

“There is the eternal, silent Pres¬ 
ent, which you do not know; there 
is no Before and no Afterwards. 

“There lies the silent Present, 
which you do not know! These are 
the hidden meshes ’twixt second 
and second in the net of time.” 

T HE words of the hunchback 
were still singing in my heart. 
I looked up and saw that the 
chemise of the wench had dropped 
to her waist and she sat on his lap, 
naked. She had no breasts and no 
body—only a phosphorescent nebula 
from neck to hip. 

And he reached into that nebula 
with his fingers, and it sounded 
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like the strings of s bass viol, and 
out of this spectral body came 
pieces of clinkers rattling to the 
floor. Such is death, I felt—like a 
mess of slag. 

Slowly the center of that white 
tablecloth soared upward, like an 
immense bubble—a chill draft 
swept the room and blew away the 
nebula. Glittering harp-strings ap¬ 
peared, reaching from the collar¬ 
bone of the wench to her hips. A 
creature, half woman, half harp! 

The hunchback played on it, so 
I dreamed, a song of death and 
lust, which ended in a strange 

"All joy must turn to suffer¬ 
ing; 

No earthly pleasure can en- 

Who longs for joy, who chooses 

joy. 

Will reap the sorrow which it 

Who never yearns nor waits 

Has never yearned for sorrow’s 

And an inexplicable longing for 
death came over me, and I yearned 
to die. 

But in my heart, life gave battle 
—the instinct for self-preservation. 
And death and life were ominously 
arrayed against each other; that is 
catalepsy. 

My eyes stared, motionless. The 
acrobat bent over me, and I noticed 
his wrinkled tricot, the greenish lid 
on his head, and his ruffled neck. 

"Catalepsy," I wanted to stam¬ 
mer, but I could not open my 
mouth. 

As he walked from one to an¬ 
other and peered into their faces 
with a questioning leer, I knew that 
we were paralyzed: he was like a 
toadstool/ 

We have eaten toadstools, stewed 
with veratrum album, the herb 


which is also called white Germer. 

But that is only a spook of the 
night, a chimera 1 

I wanted to shout it out loud, but 

I wanted to turn my head, but 
could not. 

The hunchback with the white, 
varnished mask got up noiselessly, 
and the others followed him and 
arranged themselves in couples, just 

The acrobat with the French 
trumpet, the hunchback with the 
human harp, Ignatia with Albina 
Veratrina—thus they moved right 
through the wall in the twitching 
dance Btep of a cakewalk. 

Only once did Albina Veratrina 
turn her face towards me, accom¬ 
panying the look with an obscene 

I wanted to turn my eyes side¬ 
ways or close my lids, but I could 
not. Constantly I had to stare at 
the wall-dock, and at its hands 
which crawled around its face like 
thieving fingers. 

And in my ears still sounded that 
haunting couplet: 

“I took the whitest flow-ower 

To cheer my darkest hou-our, 

Tra-la, tra-la, tra-la, 

Tra—la-la-la—tra-la,” 

and like a basso ostinato it came 
from the depths: 

"All joy must turn to suffer¬ 
ing: 

Who never yearns nor waits 

Has never yearned for sor¬ 
row’s end.” 

I recovered from this poisoning 
after a long, long time; but the 
Others are all buried. 

It was too late to save them—so 
I was told—when help arrived. 

But I suspect that they were not 
really dead, when they were 


buried. 







Strange Tales and True 

By Robert W. Sneddon 


"^HE Book of Truth holds 
tales more strange than any 
found in the pages of fic- 
' tion. Her, 


was such that it could not be 
forgotten. He had an enormous 
mouth, a red pointed beard, ears 
standing out from the skull, and 


As strange an affair as ever pus- small evil-looking e; 


The picture had been in the win¬ 
dow about ten days when a strange 


imagination __ __ 

which occurred in St. Petersburg, 

as Leningrad was then named, to- _ 

wards the close of the last century, the crowd gathered in front of it. 
It is to be found in the police rec- * 

ords of that city. 

It began with a crime which cre¬ 
ated an immense sensation in the 
city. A young girl of fourteen was 

found dead in the attic of an apart- _ _ 

ment house. She had been outraged hurried 

and strangled. _ Drougnt sacs iu 

The public and consciousness, 

the press kept Sanr.l fudntim w.bd tales of When he came to 

up an incessant unquestionable authenticity and himself he asked 

demand for the truth. to be taken to 

capture of the the nearest police 

murderer, but, station, and 

though the police made every ef- there, in the clutcht 


crowd split as a man in its 
midst fell to the ground, writhing 
in a fit. And all at once the people 
saw that the man was a hunchback 
—and that he was the living image 
that on the canvas. He was 


fort, they failed to discover the whelming t( 


is the long-sought murderer of the 


criminal, and after 
case was shelved as unsolved. 

It was not forgotten, however. A 
well-known painter had been so im¬ 
pressed by the dramatic atmosphere 
of the crime that he made a realistic 
painting of his conception of it. The heard her heart-rending c 
canvas was exhibited in the Acad- day I happened to see tl 
emy of Fine Arts, received the first and made my * ' 

prize and was later placed in the ' ' ' 

window of the leading art dealer of 


-, confessed that he 




wds every day. There 
■' ' 1 been 


attic in i 


reality, with the body of the young 
victim in a crumpled heap. In the 
background was the assassin steal¬ 
ing away after the commission of aid 
his heinous offense. With his right the 
hand he was opening the door, one 
and looking over his shoulder at 
the body. A frightful hunchback, actually been an accomplice 
the expression of his hideous face crime. Detectives 
381 


■and I 

stricken with terror. There was 
only my victim, not only the 
detail, but I saw 
my own portrait. How could it be? 
Who had seen me? It was a 
miracle, some hellish trick of the 
great tempter Satan.” 

The Chief of Police, Tchoulitski, 
look at the business with 
: superstitious eye. He a 
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bring the artist to headquarters, 
but returned without him. He was 
in Italy. 

Tchoulitski tried in vain to ex¬ 
plain the mystery. There was not 
the least doubt that the hunch¬ 
back’s terror had been genuine. A 
number of witnesses had seen him 
go into a fit at sight of the paint¬ 
ing. The criminal swore that he 
knew nothing of the painter. 

On the other hand, the painter 
must have known the hunchback 
in order to depict him with such 
fidelity. But how did he come to 
paint him as the criminal? It was 
out of the question to imagine that 
the hunchback had knowingly 
served as model. 

Had the painter been an unseen 
witness of the crime? If so, why 
had he not interfered? Why had 
he not assisted the police? 

The police with the usual thor¬ 
oughness of the continental system 
of prying into the private life of 
the ordinary citizen Investigated 
the painter’s life and character and 
found that he was the last person 
in the world to be connected with 
a crime. Nevertheless when he re¬ 
turned from Italy he was at once 
arrested and questioned. 

H E was amazed by the whole 
business, but told a story 
which explained the facts but not the 
mysterious revelation of the crime. 

“Like everybody else,” he said, 
“I was much impressed by this 
sensational crime, and it occurred 
to me I would like to do a paint¬ 
ing of it. I went and sketched the 
attic, and at the morgue I saw the 
girl. In my effort to reconstruct 
the scene in my imagination I 
questioned the morgue keeper as 
to just how the body had been 
found and I got a very good idea 
of the position. 

“Soon I had everything but the 
murderer, the principal figure in 
the painting. And somehow or 


other, I seemed to see him as a 
deformed creature, a sort of Quasi¬ 
modo, the hunchback of Notre 
Dame. I used to stroll about the 
streets to find my models in the 
drinkshops and inns. One day I 
went into an inn and sat down at 
a table. I bad not been there very 
long when a hunchback figure hob¬ 
bled into the room. I looked up 
and beheld a man so like the 
imaginary portrait I had made of 
the murderer, that I was positively 
startled. He asked for tea and sat 
down not far from me. 

“I hastily took out my sketch¬ 
book, and taking care not to let 
him see I was drawing, made a 
sketch. The man seemed to be in 
a hurry, for he quickly drank his 
tea and walked out. I asked the 
host who the man was and where 
he lived, but he knew nothing 
about him except that he came in 
to his place nearly every day at 
about the same time. Taking ad¬ 
vantage of this information, I went 
back there every day, and in five 
sittings the portrait was completed 
without the hunchback so much as 
knowing that I was using him as 
a model. 

"I can’t explain anything but 
that. What I have told you is the 
truth. You may call it coincidence 
if you will, but perhaps it is some¬ 
thing more inexplicable than that." 

The innkeeper called as a wit¬ 
ness corroborated the painter’s 
story, and the artist was released. 

The hunchback was sentenced to 
twenty years with hard labor. 

S TRANGE things happen within 
the confines of the tomb, and 
guardians of the last resting places 
of the dead could, if they were 
permitted, reveal terrors more hide¬ 
ous than can be imagined. 

To touch upon just one aspect of 
this horror, it has been declared 
that in England and Wales, where 
enbalming is not in force, there are 
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frequent eases of people being 
buried alive. 

But premature burial does not 
enter into this strange tale of a 
tomb, set down by the Reverend 
Thomas Orderson, Rector of Christ 
Church in the Island of Barbados, 
and attested to by reliable wit- 

The vault is still to be seen, but 
it is untenanted, for the dead once 
committed to it would not lie in 
peace, and so they were removed. 

It is built of heavy blocks of 
coral cemented together above 
ground and carried down into the 
limestone rock. The visitor goes 
down several steps into a . vault, 
twelve feet long by six and a half 
wide, with a smooth rock floor, and 
slightly arched roof. There is not 
the slightest crack or crevice in 
wall, roof or floor. The only en¬ 
trance is the door, once sealed by 
an enormous slab of marble which 
now leans against the tomb. 

The first to be entombed in this 
abode of the dead was a Mrs. God¬ 
dard, on July 31, 1807. She was the 
only one of several to follow whose 
body was not coffined in a lead 
casket, within a wooden case. 

This body was still there when 
the vault became the property of 
the Chase family of Barbados. 

The first of the Chases to be 
buried was an infant daughter, 
Mary Ann. When the little coffin 
was placed in the vault, that of 
Mrs. Goddard was lying exactly 
as it had been set, eight months 

Both caskets were undisturbed 
when Dorcas Chase, daughter of 
Thomas, and a suicide, as they say, 
to escape his harsh discipline, was 
entombed July 6, 1812. 

Thomas Chase himself took his 
own life a month later. And when 
the vault was opened to receive his 
body, a strange sight met the eyes 
of the funeral party. The casket of 
Dorcas had been moved, and that 


of the infant had been thrown from 
the northeast corner, of the vault 
to the corner opposite and was 
standing head downwards against 
the wall. 

The Negroes working on the tomb 
fled in terror, and had to be forced 
to arrange the caskets and seal the 
tomb again. The slab was cemented 
tight in the doorway. 

F OUR years later another in¬ 
fant child, Samuel Ames, died. 
When the vault was unsealed, it 
was at once seen that some mys¬ 
terious intruder had been tamper¬ 
ing with the caskets. The leaden 
casket of Thomas Chase, which was 
extremely heavy and required eight 
men to lift it, was lying on its side. 
All the others "but that of Mrs. 
Goddard had been shifted. The 
caskets were set in order again 
by a number of people. 

These same people were present 
at the opening of the tomb to re¬ 
ceive the body of Samuel Brewster, 
November 17, 1816, and saw that 
once more the caskets were in con¬ 
fusion. No possible explanation 
could be offered. 

But when in July, 1819, Thomas- 
ina Clarke was to be buried in the 
vault, the authorities had to do 
something to allay threatened dis¬ 
turbances among the frightened 
Negro population. It was discovered 
that once more the casket* had 
been moved around. 

The Governor of Barbados, Lord 
Combermere, took part in a thor¬ 
ough inspection of the vault. With 
him were the Reverend Thomas 
Orderson, Sir Robert Clarke, the 
Honorable Nathan Lucas and other 
reliable witnesses who left testi¬ 
mony of what they had seen. 

The vault was examined, inside 
and outside, sounded, probed, and 
not a sign of any entrance other 
than the door found. The floor was 
then covered with sand and raked 
smooth. Mrs. Goddard’s casket being 
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only of wood had crumbled away. 
Tha fragments and her bones were 
tied in a bundle and set against the 
wall. 

The caskets were then arranged 
as follows: the three large ones 
were placed side by side on the 
sanded floor, with the foot of each 
coffin facing the door of the vault. 
On top of these coffins were placed 
tha smaller coffins. 

This done, the vault was closed 
up. The heavy marble slab was, 
after much labor, set in the door¬ 
way and firmly cemented. Before 
the cement dried the Governor set 
his seal in it, and the others 
present made their own individual 

O N April 18, 1820, Negro rumors 
to the effect that strange 
noises had been heard within the 
tomb induced the Governor to have 
the vault opened. He called his 
witnesses and it was seen without 
the shadow of a doubt that the 
seals had not been tampered with. 
Not a living soul had disturbed 
the vault. 

Workmen, under promise of extra 
pay, began to open up the tomb. 
The cement was laboriously picked 
out, and six men levered away the 
slab. 

The tomb was open. The investi¬ 
gators peered in, then gingerly 
descended. There was not a foot¬ 
print on the sanded floor, not a 
sign of human intruder. 

Only Thomas Chase’s coffin was 
swung right round with its head 
pointing to the door. The little 
coffin of Samuel Ames which had 
been placed upon it was lying 
now on the sand, upside down. 

Thomasina Clarke’s coffin which 
had been on top of Samuel Brews¬ 
ter’s was now under it, its head 
towards the door. 

The head of Samuel Brewster’s 
casket lay on the foot of that occu¬ 
pied by the remains of Dorcas 


Chase. This last coffin which had 
been headed towards the back of 
the vault was now lying at an 
angle, almost across the vault en¬ 
trance, while the small coffin of 
Mary Chase left on top of it was 
on the floor. 

This apparent restlessness of 
those who should have lain in peace 
was too much for all concerned. 
The bodies in the vault were cleared 
out and buried elsewhere in the 
churchyard. 

The vault was never used again, 
though it is still on view for the 

Many have tried to solve the 
mystery. It was suggested that 
earth tremors caused the shifting 
of the coffins. Against this theory 
is the fact that no earthquakes, 
minor or major, disturbed the is¬ 
land during the period from 1812 
to 1820. 

Psychic investigators have an 
idea that the presence of two sui¬ 
cides within the vault may have 
been responsible. 

But whatever the agency respon¬ 
sible for these strange disturbances 
it remains to this day, unnamed. 

I T is only those who have never 
lived in the Orient who cast 
doubt upon the strange stories 
which coma out of it. The longer 
white men live in India, China and 
Africa, the less skeptical they be¬ 
come of phenomena attributable to 
but one power, black magic. Only 
when confronted with disbelief they 
as a rule prefer to keep their ex¬ 
periences to themselves and avoid 
argument. 

There are a good many men who 
could vouch for instances of magic 
as mysterious and uncanny as the 
following true story. 

A captain in the Indian Army 
while on leave in England married 
a beautiful woman and took her 
back to India with him. 

She was charmed with every- 
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thing the saw, save one thing. Out¬ 
side of the compound or garden 
of their up-country bungalow sat 
a repulsive old beggar with bleary 
eyes and an outstretched hand. He 
gave the mem-sahib of the bunga¬ 
low a malicious look every time she 
passed, and she could not help 
shrinking back with a look of dls- 

Flnally she asked her husband to 
have the beggar sent away, but he 
laughed at her attitude as ohildish. 
When she persisted he told her 
quietly that if he sent the man 
away it would cause trouble as he 
was looked upon by the natives as a 

But the problem was apparently 
solved without further trouble. The 
old man did not come one day, nor 
the next. A week elapsed and still 
there was no sign of him. The 
wife, however, now conceived a 
sudden craving to visit the native 
quarter. Her husband strongly dis¬ 
approved of this notion and abso¬ 
lutely forbade her to go anywhere 

The wife pouted and argued, but 
reluctantly obeyed. The next day, 
during the absence of the English 
captain, the beggar made his re¬ 
appearance. This time he entered 
the compound and came up to the 
door of the bungalow. The wife 
ordered him to leave the grounds, 
but he merely smiled maliciously. 
At last he said he would go away 
if the mem-sahib would give him a 
few hairs from her head. 

I N a panic of fear, and fascinated 
by his compelling eyes, she at 
last agreed and went inside. But 
indoors she had a sudden revulsion. 
Instead of cutting the hairs from 
her own head, she cut them from a 
Chinese mat woven of hair, in shade 
very much like her own locks, and 
coming back to the door, presented 
them to the old fakir. He took 
them with a mumble and departed. 


When her husband came home 
she told him the story and her ruse 
of giving the mat hairs instead of 
her own, and he told her she had 
done right. He could have told her 
that by possession of the hair or 
nail clippings of a man or woman, 
these fakirs believe that they can 
obtain power over the owner. 

One night about a week later, 
the captain and his wife were 
alarmed to hear a strange flapping 
in a room overhead, and the sound 


The captain snatched up his re¬ 
volver and going into the hall fired 
thrice at some dimly seen object 
which passed out of the door and 
into the garden. 

At the shots, servants ran out 
with lights, and there to their 
horror saw the Chinese mat cross¬ 
ing the compound without human 
agency, flopping and writhing like 
a live thing, animated, as was pre¬ 
sumed, by the will of the fakir. 

But for the trick played by the 
captain’s wife, she and not the mat 
would have obeyed the imperious 
magic summons to the native quar- 


M OST of us have heard of the 
Indian rope trick, which 
briefly is this: the fakir throws the 
end of a rope into the air where 
it remains as though suspended 
from an unseen hook. A boy then 
climbs the rope and disappears, 
to appear again, after ten minutes 
or so of tom-tom beating, either on 
the rope or on the outside of the 
crowd. The rope is no longer than 
fifteen to twenty feet and stands 
erect like a stick. 

The usual explanation is that 
the spectators are hypnotized, but 
several people who have seen the 
trick deny that they were so. They 
have no idea how the illusion, if it 
is one, can be worked in the open 
air. 


A British officer in the Indian 
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Medical Service gives a reliable ac¬ 
count of an experiment which con¬ 
vinced two young officers, newly 
attached to a regiment, that there 
was something more than hokum in 
the powers of the magic workers of 
the East. 

Their attitude towards their eld¬ 
ers who had seen incredible things 
was one of pity and scorn, and the 
colonel of the regiment resolved to 
teach them a lesson. He sent for a 
highly intelligent Brahman to 
whom he had been of service once, 
and Invited him to demonstrate his 

The two young officers agreed to 
undergo the test, still with the 
same exasperating assurance that 
they could not be fooled. 

They came into the room where 
the colonel, several of his officers, 
and the fakir were waiting, and 
were somewhat amazed to see that 
the fakir, for apparatus, had noth¬ 
ing but a piece of chalk in his hand. 

With this he drew a straight line 
on the floor. He then asked the 
first of the young doubters to cross 
the line. 

T HE subaltern set oS boldly, 
but the moment he came to the 
chalk line he stopped short as 
though he had run up against a 
wall. 

"Go ahead, old man,” said his 
friend, "cross the line.” 


He tried again. He raised his 
foot, but could not lift it over the 
narrow line. 

"Something wrong here,” he mut¬ 
tered. "Let’s see you do it.” 

The other officer nodded and 
grinned. He ran at the line, only 
to be halted with a jerk. 

“There’s something in front of 
us, pressing us back.” 

He looked over at the fakir, then 
his eyes went to the floor, and to 
his horror he saw that the two 
ends of the chalk line were rapidly 
curving to meet each other. They 
joined and formed a complete 
circle. 

Then the mysterious wall of in¬ 
tangible pressure which they had 
run into first, encircled them. They 
felt that life was being slowly 
pressed out of them. 

Finally one of the pair in the 
magic circle exclaimed in fear, “All 
right. I’m beaten.” 

The fakir looked inquiringly at 
the colonel who nodded. The fakir 
smiled, and at once the pressure 
was released. 

Thereafter the mess was not an¬ 
noyed by juvenile arguments on 
the magic of the East. 

Hypnotism? Perhaps. But the 
strange thing was that the straight 
chalk line certainly became a circle 
without the agency of any human 
hand. Of that, the medical officer 
is absolutely convinced. 
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the low nnllghted corridor with 
Mark Mallory himself before me. 

He said nothing. At once he led 
me to the great central staircase 
and thence to a chamber on the 
floor above. Here, holding the door 
open for me, he allowed me to enter 
ahead of him. 

And Anne Forsythe was dead. 
There was no question of it. A 
single glance at those twisted 
features, at the queerly distorted 
position of her bead, was quite 
sufficient. I said simply: 

"I can do nothing. It is too late.” 

Mallory glared at me. From the 
set stare of his eyes I guessed that 
my words were no surprise to him. 
But he said thickly, gutturally: 

“Look at her throat.” 

I turned the girl’s head gently. 
Presumably she had fallen or been 
struck upon the head by something. 
Without a doubt the spinal column 
and cord were shattered. 

"She died almost instantly,” I 
said. “Her neck is broken.” 

“And there are no fingermarks, 
Lovell I No fingermarks!” 

“What?” I frowned, staring at 
him. 

"There should be marks,” he 
muttered. "She’s dead, Lovell. Dead! 
She was gone before I called you. 
Her neck—broken—and no sign of 
fingermarks. ...” 

H E drew me outside and closed 
the door abruptly. I followed 
him, utterly confounded, down the 
winding stairs to the floor below. 
There at the bottom of the stairs 
he swung on me with sudden vehe- 

"She was murdered,” he said 
hoarsely. “Do you know that? Do 
you?” 

I could only gape back into his 
fixed glare and stand motionless. 
Before I could grope for a reply he 
took my arm violently and dragged 
me into his study. Here he mo¬ 
tioned me to a seat, and then, stand¬ 


ing before me In that small, dimly 
lighted room, he described to me, 
nervously and harshly, the first 
event in that strange affair of the 
bleak house in After Street. 

“My daughter’s husband,” he 
blurted, “is now on his way to 
the police. He left as soon as she 
died. Captain Forsythe is a soldier, 
Lovell. A man more given to ven¬ 
geance than to grief. Headstrong, 
violent. Determined to bring the 
murderer to a terrible justice.” 

Mallory leaned forward abruptly, 
poking at my shoulder. 

“Mind you,” he said, lowering his 
voice, “what I’m going to tell you 
is only hearsay. He told it to me.” 

I nodded. I knew Mark Mallory 
better than he knew himself. I had 
been his private physician, his 
nurse, his keeper if you like, for 
longer than I cared to remember. 
An eccentric old man, full of hates 
and whims and habits and petty 
lusts. He was not Anne Forsythe’s 
father, but her stepfather. He dis¬ 
liked her; he resented Forsythe’s 
love for her; he distrusted even me. 

“To-night after I had retired,” he 
said suspiciously, “Forsythe and his 
wife sat in the library, reading. 
The library is a big room, Lovell, 
with a single table against the fire¬ 
place. You know; you’ve been in 
it more than once, snooping around. 
Jean and Anne were seated on 
opposite sides of the table there. 

“There’s only one door to the 
library, Lovell. Only one door, and 
it leads out on the lower corridor. 
According to Forsythe that door 
opened with a sharp click and 
swung inward, as if the wind had 
blown it open. But there was no 
wind, or any draft in the hall. I 
won’t have windows open at night, 
Lovell. You know that. And they 
weren’t open to-night or any other 
night. If that door opened, it was 
opened by somebody with a pair of 
hands, Lovell, and the knob turned. 

“But the doorway was empty. 
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Jean says. He picked up his book 
again and went on reading. For 
about two minutes—maybe more— 
he gazed down at tbe book. Then, 
all at once from the other side o£ 
the table, Anne screamed. A horrible 
scream, LovelL Horrible! So For¬ 
sythe says.” 

“'W’OU don’t believe him?” I 

X suggested. 

“Believe him? Let me finish, and 
decide for yourself. I was saying, 
Jean dropped his book again and 
stared across at his wife in amaze¬ 
ment. He jerked to his feet just in 
time, horrified as a pair of misty, 
huge bluish hands encircled her 
throat. Those hands, he says, 
snapped her out of the chair with 
such uncanny strength that her 
scream died instantly. Mind you, 
Lovell, there wasn’t a living thing 
near her. Not a suggestion of any 
human form. Yet she was whipped 
out of the chair with awful quick¬ 
ness, and those unattached hands 
broke her! 

“Forsythe got to her side some¬ 
how, just as the hands darted back 
and dangled in midair. The girl 
slumped down. There was a sudden 
sucking, scraping sound and a rush 
of air, and the hands were gone. 
Huge hairy hands, Lovell, dis¬ 
torted beyond belief. And the girl 
was dead. Dead with a broken 
neck." 

“And Forsythe," I said, “told you 
this?" 

He glared at me balefully for a 
moment, as if expecting me to say 
something more violent. Then, with 

“Jean took his wife to her room,” 
he said curtly. “That was about 
quarter to one. He called me im¬ 
mediately. I sent for you. What do 
you think, Lovell? Hey? What do 
you think?” 

I was silent. 

“It’s beyond you,” he nodded, 
bending closer. “I thought it would 


be, Lovell. Too much for you. You 
don’t believe in the supernatural.” 

I was still silent. Did I believe 
in the supernatural? Did I believe 
that a door could open under the 
pressure of hairy horror-fingers? 
Or that the same fingers could crush 
the life from Jean Forsythe’s young 
wife and leave ho mark, no slightest 
print, on her throat as evidence of 
their actuality? 

It was strange business. Forsythe 
himself had told this Improbable 
story; and Forsythe had been alone 
with Anne at the time of the 
murder. There was something un¬ 
derhanded here. Yet surely if the 
man were inventing an alibi to 
cover himself, he would have chosen 
some yarn that the police would 
be more likely to credit 1 He was 
a soldier, a sane man. He would 
not expect any living soul to accept 
this fantastic tale of supernatural 

I sat there, pondering over it. 
Did I believe? Did I suspect. . . . 

B UT I was not forced to answer 
Mark Mallory’s question. His 
voice came to me abruptly, dis¬ 
rupting my morbid thoughts. And I 
found myself suddenly staring at 
the door of the study. 

"Lovell, I want you to meet 
Captain Forsythe and. . . .” 

His second introduction was 
hardly necessary. The man who 
stood there, beside the powerful, 
rangy form of Captain Jean For¬ 
sythe, was a man who had been 
with me on more than one suspi¬ 
cious case. Thomas Drake, the 
cleverest police inspector at head¬ 
quarters! 

I took his hand silently. There 
were many times when Drake had 
been more than welcome, but on 
that fearful night in Mallory’s grim 
house on After Street I could have 
thrown my arms around him and 
cried out with relief. He was the 
one stolid indifferent power of 
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reason so sorely needed in our little 
house party of horror. 

And as usual, he. wasted no time. 
He stepped past me casually and 
stood by the table, glancing at all 
of us with vague interest. 

“I’ve heard very little of the 
story,” he said. "If one of you will, 
outline the events of the evening 
from the very start, I'd be grateful.” 

He waited. And so once again I 
heard the story of the unknown 
monster which had murdered Anne 
Forsythe. This time the story came 
from the lips of the one man who 
had witnessed that murder, and 
came with a grim deliberation that 
removed my suspicion of the man’s 
guilt. His description was so fiercely 
and undramatically told that he 
could not have been inventing it for 
our benefit. He simply couldn’t. And 
his face, too, showed a fearful 
strain which could not have been 
assumed without real causa. 

His story was, except for a single 
significant detail, no different from 
Mallory’s. That solitary point of 
variation was Jean .Forsythe’s con¬ 
cluding statement. 

"I carried her out of the room 
and into the corridor,” he said. 
“There I turned to go up the stairs, 
and at, the end of the hall I saw 
a shadowy form in the darkness. It 

was something squat and deformed. 
Something—well, like a monkey.” 

"You’re quite sure,” Drake sug¬ 
gested quietly, "that you didn’t see 
this same shadow at the moment of 
your wife’s death scream? You’re 
positive it wasn’t standing at the 
back of her chair, throttling her?” . 

"I tell you, sir” —Forsythe’s face 
was livid—“the room was empty. 
Empty, do you hear? There was 
nothing behind her chair I” 

"All right,” Drake shrugged. “I’ll 
have to look about. You’ve exam¬ 
ined the victim, Lovell? Of course. 
No fingermarks. No — anything. 
Well, come along with me.” 


He paced out and I followed 
him. As we moved along the main 
corridor toward the library, a clock 
somewhere above us struck a single 
note. It was half past two o’clock. 

I WILL not attempt to describe 
our search. Enough to say that 
it lasted more than an hour and that 
it uncovered an unusual number of 
narrow gloomy passages and cell¬ 
like rooms. Mark Mallory, with his 
stepdaughter and her husband, had 
inhabited only a small portion of 
the Immense structure. The remain¬ 
ing rooms and corridors were closed. 

Yet for all its age and desertion, 
the great house offered not the 
slightest clue to our fantastic 
mystery. Its rooms were dark and 
shadow-filled, but empty. Its halls 
were sinister and unsavory, but 
abandoned. There was nothing. 

"Who owns this piece?” Drake 
demanded of me as he groped along 
an upper hall, in the dark. 
"Mallory?” 

I told him what I knew. The 
house belonged to the murdered 
girl and had for years been the 
town house of her family. Mallory 
had coma into it as a stepfather, 
shortly before the death of Anne’s 

“Any hard feelings anywhere?” 
Drake quixzed. 

"I believe there are,” I replied 
cautiously. “In fact, I’m quite sure 

But Drake was not listening to 
me. He was rattling the knob of a 
narrow little door in the wall be¬ 
side him, and frowning impatiently. 
The door was locked. Drake stood 
quite still and stared at it thought¬ 
fully, and I could read his mind. 
The other doors, the other corridors, 
had been deserted and bleak, but 
open. This door, of the. entire net¬ 
work of shadows, was the only one 
to which we had been denied access. 

“What’s this room?” Drake de¬ 
manded. 
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“HU laboratory,” I smiled. 

“His what?” 

“That answers your other ques¬ 
tion. Mallory is a bit queer, Drake. 
Has odd ideas. He potters about up 
here at all hours of the night, 
fiddling with chemicals and what¬ 
nots.” 

“Hm-m. And they didn’t like it?” 

“The girl resented it. She—well, 
she was afraid sometimes about 
Mallory being up here alone. She 
didn’t know just what to think. The 
place was dreadful enough at night, 
she used to tell me, without having 
strange noises and creaks and 
mutterings in the unused rooms.” 

“And Forsythe?” 

“He was bitter. Very bitter. He 
doesn’t get along with the old man 
at all, and hasn’t for a long time. 
There’s a very genuine hate between 
the two. A smoldering, silent sort 
of hate, Drake.” 

RAKE glanced at me signifi¬ 
cantly but said nothing. He 
stared at the door again, and rattled 
it; then he nodded and turned away. 
I trailed him back through the maze 
of gloomy passageways in complete 
silence. And so, at the end of our 
unpleasant tour, we came again to 
the lower hall and found Mallory 
and Captain Forsythe awaiting us 
in the library. 

“You’ve found something?” For¬ 
sythe asked eagerly. 

“I’d like to have a look at a 
certain locked room up there,” 
Drake scowled. 

Mallory’s fingers strained slightly 
on the arm of his chair. He frowned, 
then deliberately forced his frown 
into a vague smile. 

“My private laboratory, Mr. 
Drake," he said casually. “I keep 
it locked because the room some¬ 
times contains a number of very 
delicate — er — experiments. I’ll 
answer for that room. The only time 
it is entered is when I enter it. I 
have the only key.” 


“But not the only hands,” Drake 
retorted softly. “And locks can be 
forced. I must insist, Mr. Mallory." 

“You—insist?” 

“Sorry, but I must.” 

Mallory’s smile thinned visibly, 
but he shrugged and turned toward 
the staircase. “Very well,” he said. 
“Come.” 

I caught Drake’s significant 
glance, and would have followed. 
But Mallory stiffened, glaring at 

“You must come alone, Drake,” 
the old man snapped. “My labora¬ 
tory is not a public sitting room.” 

And so I stood very still, while 
Mallory and my friend vanished 
into the shadows. For some time I 
stood there, concerned with my own 
thoughts. Forsythe finally touched 
my sleeve and said quietly: 

“Shall we wait in the study, 

I nodded, and followed him. We 
sat down in silence, with the lamp 
between us; and presently Forsythe 
bent forward to say in a low voice ■ 

“Doctor, I wish you’d stay here 
to-night.” 

“Here?” I frowned. 

“In the house. I’ve a premonition 
that more will happen. You can call 
your housekeeper and let her know, 
and if any calls come for you they 
can be sent here.” 

“You think it is that important?” 

“I am sure of it. Doctor. Will 
you—grant me that much?” 

I HESITATED. It seemed un¬ 
necessary, and I had really had 
quite enough of this ghastly place. 
But other things had to be con¬ 
sidered. My profession is one which 
hangs upon the good will of my 
clients; and Jean Forsythe was a 
man of influence. Under the circum¬ 
stances I could hardly risk his dis¬ 
approval and condemnation by re¬ 
fusing him in an hour of need, 
whether the need was imaginary or 
real. 
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HI stay,” I nodded. "If you wish 
it. I’ll stay.” 

"And—you’ll speak to Drake? 
You’ll ask him to stay also?” 

“Is that necessary?” 

"It is safer, Lovell.” 

"I’ll talk to him,” I said lamely. 

A smile crossed Forsythe’s face, 
and he was silent after that. We 
simply sat there, each with his own 
thoughts, and waited. And at last 
Mallory and Drake returned from 
their inspection of the laboratory. 

“Well, that’s that,” Drake said 
petulantly. “We can't do anything 
more. Have to wait for something 
to develop.” 

“You think something will?” 

"Don’t know what to think,” 
Drake shrugged. 

I drew him aside and told him, 
very quietly, what Forsythe had re¬ 
quested. He glanced at me queerly 
and said, after a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion: 

“Queer, Lovell. Damned queer. I 
had an idea he’d be glad to get rid 
of both of us.” 

“Then you’ll stay?” 

"Believe I will, for a while at 
least. We might not have to remain 
long. There’s danger, Lovell. Want 
to take a chance?” 

“You found something upstairs?” 

"No. Nothing but a queer notion 
of my own. But we’ll see. We’ll see 
before long.” 

H E turned and spoke to Mallory, 
announcing his intention of 
staying the night. Then he moved 
toward the door, and in silence we 
followed him out. Mallory closed 
the door after us and led the way 
to the great staircase. 

"There is a telephone in the 
corridor above,” he said irritably, "if 
you wish to use it. I am going to 
bed.” 

He scuffed away. I was watching 
him from where I stood at the 
foot of the banister. I had just 
drawn a cigarette from my case, and 


was lighting It, when suddenly I 
saw Mallory, already halfway up 
the incline, draw a white handker¬ 
chief from his coat pocket. With the 
kerchief, as he drew it out, came 
a small gray box—a little square 
container about the size of a tin 
of aspirin tablets. It fell upon the 
stairs at Drake’s feet, as Drake 
followed him. 

The thing made no sound on the 
thick carpet. Mallory was not aware 
that he had dropped it, for he 
did not hesitate in his ascent. He 
hobbled on up, gripping the rail 
with bony hands and wheezing with 
the effort. But Drake, with a sweep 
of his hand, scooped up the box as 
he stepped past. 

I stood there, staring. Instead of 
handing the box to Mallory, Drake 
dropped it into his own pocket. An 
instant later I heard the old man 
pointing out to him the door of 
his room on the floor above. And 
then, at my side, came Captain 
Forsythe’s summons. 

“Como, Doctor. Let me show you 
to your room. You’ve earned a rest, 
God knows.” 

And so, following him, I climbed 
the stairs. 

I T was an hour later, after I had 
retired, when the door of my 
room opened softly. I heard Drake’s 
whispered command for silence. 
Then the detective stood beside me, 
holding that little gray box in his 
hand. 

“Lovell, listen to me,” he said. 
“You heard Forsythe’s story of the 
shadow in the lower hall. Look at 
this 1” 

With unemotional fingers he re¬ 
moved the cover of Mallory’s tiny 
box and held it out to me. I ex¬ 
amined it, bewildered. The box con¬ 
tained a small phial half full of 
brownish liquid. It might have been 
tincture of iodine except that it 
had a decided lackluster appearance. 
I took the phial and lifted it to 
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■till. Then I heard the sound that 
had reached hU cars and caused 
him to hesitate. 

It was the grating noise of a key 
turning in some nearby lock. Hardly 
audible, yet unmistakable in the 
utter stillness of the passage. And 
its source was obvious. It came 
from the door before us; and even 
as we watched, the door opened 
very slowly with extreme caution. 
Standing on the sill, blinking at us 
in the dark, was Mark Mallory. 

I T was Drake, of oourse, who ac¬ 
cepted the situation first. He 
stepped toward our host with an 
abrupt smile. 

“Thought I might find you here, 
Mallory,” he said quietly. “I wanted 
to ask you as a very special favor 
to conduct us through this room of 
yours. We’ve gone over the rest 
of the house pretty thoroughly.” 

“You have already seen this room 
once,” Mallory snapped. 

"True, but Lovell hasn’t. Fact is. 
I’m at my wit’s end, and I’ve got 
to use Lovell's eyes for a while.” 

It was a direct challenge and 
Mallory accepted it as such. He 
held the door open and motioned 
us to enter. When we had crossed 
the sill and he had closed the door 
after us, he made a light and faced 

“You are suspicious, of course,” 
he said. “That’s quite all right. 
Quite natural. This door was 
locked; every other door in the 
house was open, eh?” 

And so for the first time I saw 
the interior of Mallory’s laboratory. 
It was a small room, dimly and 
inadequately lighted by means of a 
single drop lamp that hung over 
the long table. Evidently the upper 
portion of the house had never been 
wired for electricity, and Mallory 
had rigged this room himself. The 
walls were lined with upright cases, 
filled with a conglomerate mess of 
instruments and containers. There 


were test tubes and burners, calipers 
and slide rules, huge jars of colored 
acids. A veritable salmagundi of 

All this was a first impression, 
as I stood just inside the door. 
Then, as I became more accustomed 
to the faint reddish glow of the 
chamber, I saw something that 
really took my fancy. It was a long 
narrow test tube, propped in the 
center of a heavy table. From its 
mouth ran a thick coil of wire, 
extending through the table top to 
a boxlike compartment below. In 
that compartment lay a row of small 
metallic containers, each one con¬ 
nected by an auxiliary wire to a 
solid, massive coll above. 

The test tube itself was half filled 
with a bubbling brownish fluid, very 
similar to iodine. I stepped forward 
abruptly to examine it. And as I 
did so, Mallory's fingers dug into 
my arm and drew me back. 

“No, no, Lovell,” he said softly, 
and he was smiling a little as he 
said it. “Too delicate for clumsy 
fingers. The reft of my house is 
open to your infernal curiosity, but 
here you are my guest.” 

I GLANCED at him in surprise. 

I repeat, he was smiling; but 
the smile was a grim affair and 
rather sinister. Moreover, he de¬ 
liberately placed himself between 
me and the table, in order that I 
might not disobey. 

“What’s the name of the thing?” 
Drake demanded, staring at the 
apparatus with an amused grin. 
“Looks like a tangled bunch of 
wreckage to me.” 

Mallory’s lips twitched. But 
Drake’s bantering tone brought re¬ 
sults. The old man said harshly; 

“You would change your attitude, 
air, if I but mentioned a certain 
name to you I A name, do you hear? 
You have heard of Frans Relgmann ? 
No? It is Herr Riegmann’s in¬ 
vention you are sneering at I” 
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■lowly. Then, out of the gloom a 
hand came to hold me back, and a 
voice, Drake’s voice, whispered with 
significant softness: 

“No, Lovell 1 No!” 

I swung about sharply. The de¬ 
tective stood behind me, with a 
finger to his lips. He drew me 
klong the corridor and stood motion¬ 
less again, listening. Far above us 
I heard the shf-shfshf of dragging 
feet. 

"Mallory, going up to his den," 
Drake muttered. "Come. I want 

I went with him to the staircase 
and down to the lower hall. There, 
as he paced ahead of me beneath a 
single light at the entrance to the 
library, I saw his face in detail. It 
was white, set, stiff as wood. It was 
not Drake’s face at all, but a mask 
in which fear and resolution were 
fighting for mastery. 

He stopped before he pushed open 
the library door. Pressing against 
it, he called out softly. It seemed 
foolish, then, but then I did not 
know the reason for it. 

The door opened, and Forsythe 
was waiting there. His face, too, 
was colorless. He gripped Drake’s 
arm and said thickly: 

"He’s—coming ?”. 

“He’s gone to the laboratory,” 
Drake warned in a low voles. “We 
haven’t much time!” 

He pushed Forsythe forward. The 
room was in semidarkness, illu¬ 
minated only by the upright reading 
lamp by the fireplace. Forsythe 
paced to the chair there and 
slumped in it. He picked up a book 
and glanced at us nervously. 

“All right?” he said. 

“No. Turn the chair a bit. That’s 
it.” Drake’s gaze was darting quick¬ 
ly, methodically about the room, 
taking in every indistinct detail. 
“We want your back to the door, 
man!, And don’t turn." 

“I—1 won’t,” Forsythe promised 
huskily, with an obvious effort. 


H E slumped down with his 
book. Drake swung me about 
and dragged me roughly along the 
wall to a curtained alcove, where 
he thrust aside the hangings and 
motioned me to get out of sight. 
For a moment he continued to look 
around him; then he crossed to the 
door, closed it noiselessly, and re¬ 
turned to my side. 

“Get where you can see," he 
ordered curtly. “You’ve a gun?” 

I shook my head. He frowned and 
pressed an automatic revolver Into 
my hand. 

“Don’t lose your head, Lovell,” 
he cautioned savagely. "Keep your 
nerve. Watch the door, and don’t 
use your gun until I use mine. And 
then don’t miss I” 

“But—” 

“Sh-h,” he whispered. “Not a 
sound. Wait.” 

And so I waited. An eternity went 
by, it seemed to me, while I 
crouched there with my fingers 
knotted in the curtain and my 
shoulder flat-pressed against the 
side of the alcove. I could see the 
entire room. There was Forsythe 
sitting like a mummy before the 
fireplace, swathed in the diffused 
yellow glow of the lamp. There 
was the table beside him, and the 
vacant chair in which Anne For¬ 
sythe had died. And row upon row 
of somber lifeless volumes, merg¬ 
ing into restive gloom. And the 
closed door. 

I waited, and there was no sound. 
There was nothing—nothing but 
the thumping of my own heart and 
the occasional twitch of the man 
beside me. And my finger began to 
grow stiff and sore in the trigger 
guard of my gun, and began to 
ache fiendishly. 

T T ALF an hour must have passed 
JTjL at least. Half an hour in 
which my nerves became tighter 
and more vibrant, until they were 
on the verge of cracking com- 
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The Artist of Tao 


By Arthur Styron 


I T wag bitterly cold. Kito, In daybreak he had been working, 
hla light garment of red without stopping even to eat, on 
Lhassa cloth, was shivering, the butter likeness of'the Jewel of 

His fingers, which he kept the Lotus, the patron goddess of 

dipping in cold water lest the the lamasery, that was to be used 

slightest warmth from them dis- in to-night’s ceremonial feast in 

solve the half- - her honor. 


frozen butter he 



The chanting- 
all where he 
rorked was al- 
darkness. 
Through the nu- 
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xnerous red-lacquered pillars the 
gilded image of the God of Learn¬ 
ing glowed dully. The high ceiling, 
covered with ceremonial umbrellas 
that swayed with ghostly quietness 
in the cold draft, oppressed him 
with its mysterious imminence. A 
sudden flash of the sun, that died 
away slowly like the last spurt of 
flame from a burnt-out log, remind¬ 
ed the young artist that the light of 
day was almost spent. 

He sighed and reluctantly dried 
his frozen fingers on his red gown. 
It would be better not to work any 
longer; in the obscurity he might 
destroy the delicate likeness. The 
panel, though, had been actually 
finished for some time. Kito had 
continued working on it because he 
was loath to surrender the image 
until the last minute, adding a bit 
of color here and there, breathing 
the likeness into life. The young 
lama smiled to himself in the semi¬ 
darkness. All would exclaim when 
they gazed at the panel how beau¬ 
tiful was the Jewel of the Lotus; 
but Kito alone would know that it 
was not at the goddess's likeness 
they were gazing with so great ad¬ 
miration and awe, but at the image 
of the young forest girl he had seen 
down by the river. . . . 

H E rose from his bench and 
went to the tall window 
where he stood, slender and still, 
gazing down from the ridgy emi¬ 
nence of the lamasery terrace with 
dark, brooding eyes. The valley, 
shimmering with golden lights 
against a black sunset, stretched 
before him. Kito loved the wild 
forest with its precious woods and 
ferocious animals and profound es¬ 
sence. Even now, when winter had 
bared its gnarled poplars, and 
stripped the'thinly laid bark from 
its birches, and driven its animals 
mad with hunger, Kito knew the 
fragrance and melodiousness and 
wild beauty of the forest. . . . 


There, beyond the trees, lay the 
river like a yellow snake asleep, 
its cascades in the distance like 
gleaming scales. 

At this crepuscular hour the wo¬ 
men would be carrying water in 
their buckets up to the village of 
Tao, between the river and the 
lamasery. Perhaps she would be 
there, his slim-limbed forest girl 
of the translucent skin. He could 
still see her as he had seen her 
down there by the. river, in her 
peasant garment of a single sheep¬ 
skin with one shoulder and breast 
bare. She was not more than six¬ 
teen, but strong and sturdy, a beau¬ 
tiful bud that would open with the 
warm breath of desire. She had 
smiled at him, her white teeth 
flashing, her dark skin showing the 
rose of health beneath, her eyes, 
under their black lashes, like pur¬ 
ple wine. 

He had smiled back then, too 
timid to speak to her. Then she 
had sped away like a mountain 
goat, her dark hair flying in the 
wind, leaving behind her a vivid¬ 
ness like that of the sun on the 
burnished neck and brilliant plumes 
of a gorgeous bird, or of the chang¬ 
ing colors of a living prismatic 

He had not seen her again. The 
next day Wung-Ko, the Grand 
Lama, had ordered him to begin 
work on the panel of the Jewel of 
the Lotus, the largest and most 
important of all the butter panels 
for the feast: work that had kept 
Kito all day for a month in the 
cold, dark chanting-hall. But he 
had kept the forest girl’s memory 
by molding her likeness instead of 
the goddess’s in the butter panel. 
And yet, the apostaBy had not been 
altogether intentional, for his eyes, 
having rested with desire on the 
forest girl, henceforth saw only 
her face in the mass of stiff butter 
where even the jealous Jewel's like¬ 
ness was obliterated. 
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T HERE was a sudden rustling 
at the door and a flash of 
bright light as someone pushed 
through the heavy silk curtain. 
“What, Kito, dallying? Do you not 
know that the hour of the feast 
draws near?” It was Wung-Ko, the 
Grand Lama, speaking in his deep, 

“The panel is finished, my 
father,” said Kito. He came from 
the window back to' his butter 

Wung-Ko raised the lamp he was 
carrying and gazed intently at the 
image. The four delicate hands, the 
small feet, set like the petals of a 
clover leaf, the large, pointed ears, 
were surely those of the Jewel of 
the Lotus. But that thin, oval face, 
with its peach-bloom, its upturned, 
mocking mouth, and great, lustrous 
eyes, could only be that of a beau¬ 
tiful, sensual creature. 

“It is very beautiful,” said Wung- 
Ko finally, lowering the butter 
lamp, “but were it a likeness of the 
goddess it would be more useful.” 
His voice was smooth and silky, 
but there was in it a profound 
knowledge of the ways of men. 

“Must art' then be useful, my 
father?” asked Kito eagerly. 

“That,” said the Grand Lama, “is 
its function. There are those of 
the faithful who would believe that 
this image is the Jewel herself.” 

Kito made a gesture of anger. 
"But it is merely the work of my 
hands! There is no breath in it!” 

"You weary yourself with the 
vanity of words,” said Wung-Ko 
loftily. "Does your limited intelli¬ 
gence rise above the phenomenon 
of the God of Learning?” He mo¬ 
tioned towards the gilded idol that 
shone malignantly in the far end 

"What profits the graven image 
that the maker hath graven it?” 
muttered the young artist. Yet, de¬ 
spite his stubbornness he was puz¬ 
zled and frightened. 


“There is much in what you 
say,” said Wung-Ko softly, “—much 
heresy.” He was gazing intently at 
Kito. There was something in the 
boy’s wide-set, brooding eyes—a 
sad yearning to clothe all nature 
with the attributes of an artistic 
soul, that would allure many wo¬ 
men—women puzzled to know 
whether it was the soul or the 
body they were seeking. Ah, such 
a fascination was not for a lama, 
a celibate destined to serve spir¬ 
itually one woman, the Jewel of 
the Lotus. . . . Wung-Ko suddenly 
moved towards the door. “I shall 
send those who will remove this 
likeness not of the Jewel,” he said. 

Kito stood quite still staring at 
the swaying curtain that had fallen 
behind the Grand Lama. Had he 
offended Wung-Ko’s religious sen¬ 
sibilities? Or, worse still, had he 
sinned against the gods them¬ 
selves? The punishment for heresy 
was so cruel and severe that the 
lamas discussed it in whispers: 
not only was it the penalties of 
men, but the more subtle and piti¬ 
less vengeance of the gods. Poor 
Kito, who had merely glimpsed in¬ 
tellectual emancipation, could only 
shudder. He almost ran after 
Wung-Ko from the dark ohanting- 
hall. 

O N the terrace all was confu¬ 
sion. Lights were flashing 
everywhere. Some of the lamas 
were running about talking excit¬ 
edly, while others were raising col¬ 
orful banners, or fastening butter 
panels to wooden frames so they 
could be hoisted on high posts. 
People were already beginning to 
assemble in the courtyard below 
the terrace. The young man’s heart 
gave a quick beat. Perhaps the for¬ 
est girl would be here! If she came 
he would speak to her; would tell 
her that at last he was free to 
meet her on the morrow by the 
river! 
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Hurrying by the yamen, the 
Grand Lama’s residence, and the 
House of the Recompense of Kind¬ 
ness, Kito entered the Temple. It 
was his task to fill every evening 
the butter lamps and water bowls 
before the great gilded clay Buddha 
and the numerous brass images. 

As he worked he thought of her, 
the forest girl. Soon it would be 
Spring, when, on account of the 
heat, it would not be possible to 
make butter images. The courtyard 
would be gay with peonies and 
lilacs; the forest he loved would 
be green and glad, and the moun¬ 
tains soft and blue and friendly. 
Together, he and the forest girl 
would walk beside the yellow 
river. He would tell her that he 
only wore the red dress; that in 
his heart he was not a lama but a 
man, though little older than her¬ 
self, to whom life meant love. He 
would tell her how he had never 
wanted to be a lama: his parents 
having brought him to the lamasery 
when he was a child. 

Growing up without the strong 
physique needed for more arduous 
work, or without a heavy, virile 
voice for the chanting, he had 
been given the most obscure of oc¬ 
cupations in the lamasery—molding 
butter panels for the feasts. Yet, 
he had been content withal until 
he had seen the forest girl; then 
everything was changed. Now that 
his eyes were only for her, it 
seemed that through them all else 
was different: the lamasery drab 
and monotonous, the lamas dull and 
ignorant, and the gods themselves 
petty and exacting. 

What if he did adjure his vows? 
He would only fellow the example' 
of other lamas—some said, of 
Wung-Ko himself—who, if they 
were celibates, were also men, 
men of the soil, very human; al¬ 
though they were careful to teach 
the people that their priestly com¬ 
mission was inherent and not de¬ 


pendent on their private virtues. 
The forest girl, too, was of the soil, 
the rich earth whence spring the rar¬ 
est flowers which even in their full 
beauty are dependent on the soil 
for life: so that she would under¬ 
stand when he clasped her in his 
arms to mingle her flowery breath 
with his. . . . 

“Is, then, your breath so sweet 
that the gods welcome itf" 

K ITO started violently and 
dropped the water bowl he 
was cleaning, the crash reverberat¬ 
ing through the stillness of the 
Temple with terrifying distinct¬ 
ness. The voice was hardly more 
than a whisper, yet sweet and clear. 
He had been so engrossed with his 
thoughts that he had not heard 
anyone enter the Temple. He 
peered about the great room whose 
walls and ceilings were almost hid¬ 
den with multi-colored flags and 
gorgeously colored strips of silk. 
“Who is it?” he called shrilly. 
There was no answer. 

The young artist’s hands began 
to tremble violently. Even though 
the images could not speak, still 
there were the spirits of the right¬ 
eous which must come to the Tem¬ 
ple to worship the gods. The old 
lamas sometimes related awesomely 
how as neophytes they had heard 
Voices in the Temple when they 
had thoughtlessly offended the 
gods. Kito passed a shaking hand 
over his damp brow. What had he 
done? Ah!—his breath! 

A terrible chill of fear began to 
steal slowly up his spine. He had 
forgotten the ritual of putting a 
cloth over his mouth to keep from 
defiling the images! He wiped his 
damp forehead with the sleeve of 
his gown and glanced about fear¬ 
fully. In the darkness of the Tem¬ 
ple the flickering of the butter 
lamp was like the darting anger 
from a god’s eye. Surely, though, 
formalities were nothing to the 
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gods—they to whom all earthly 
acts were mere accidents, and to 
whom love was a Person! 

Kito staggered to his feet. He 
had worked enough for to-night. 
On bis way out, he stopped before 
the great brazier that glowed in 
the center of the Temple to drop 
some lumps of perfumed charcoal 
on the fire as a votive offering. 
Was it imagination, or did he hear 
—seemingly coming from the left 
of the golden altar dossalled with 
heavy yellow silk, where was the 
shrine of the Jewel of the Lotus— 
a soft, laughing sound, such as the 
north wind makes in the Fall when 
it comes to begin its cruel work of 

I N the refectory an elderly lama 
remarked to the young artist 
that he seemed pale and tired. 
Kito did not reply. He scarcely 
touched his supper of butter, tea, 
and barley-flour, and, rising, made 
his way to the courtyard. The huge 
butter panels were now in place, 

strong, lofty posts. Butter lamps, 
ranged on shelves before the 
images, illumined them with a bril¬ 
liant, white light. The bright col¬ 
ors of the panels made a glowing 
splash against the night sky. 

The lamas guarding the crowds 
were having difficulty in keeping 
the undisciplined people out of 
that part of the courtyard reserved 
for the panels, the lamas, the nota¬ 
bles, and the ceremonies. Armed 
with heavy sticks, they were beat- 

Kito ran over to the edge of the 
enclosure. “Why beat them for 
their zeal?” he cried indignantly 
to one of the guards. 

The big lama rested his arm. 
“Discipline must be maintained, oh 

“They know no discipline,” said 
Kito warmly, “they who are sim¬ 
ple children of the grasslands.” 


“Like the goats,” said the guard 
laughingly. Nevertheless, he good- 
naturedly desisted in the punish- 

It was then that Kito caught a 
glimpse of the forest girl near the 
edge of the surging, giggling, 
shrieking crowd. Her starry eyes 
were fixed upon the young artist 
with a look half sensual, half ador¬ 
ing. The blood rushed through 
Kito’s body in quick surges. For 
an instant his timidity was gone, 
consumed in the elemental exalta¬ 
tion that gripped him. "To-morrow 
at sunrise?” he murmured. The girl 
nodded, her eyes very bright. No 
one else had understood. 

I N a daze, Kito made his way 
back to join the red-robed lamas 
who sat in long rows before the 
butter panels. The Bingers were 
beginning to chant in deep voices 
to the accompaniment of drums. 
The great feast had commenced! 
Sitting quietly in his place, Kito 
raised his eyes, so full of the forest 
girl’s sensual loveliness, to the 
brightly illumined butter panel in 
which her image had supplanted 
that of the Jewel. 

"Ah!” He clutched at his red 
gown, and his eyes dilated with 
horror. Something frightful had 
happened! That frowning brow, 
that small pinched mouth—they 
were not the features of the forest 
girl but of the Jewel herself! Was 
it the weird effect of the butter 
lamps or of his fevered imagina¬ 
tion, or were the eyes of the god¬ 
dess fixed upon him with cruel 
malevolence? A sharp cry of fear 
escaped from his wide-open mouth. 

There was a terrific blast from 
the numerous trumpets on the roof 
of the Temple. The notables were 
arriving: first the Prince, gorgeous 
in his heavy silks, and then the 
Living Buddha, swaddled in stiff¬ 
ly embroidered vestments. Both in 
turn kotowed low to the butter 
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panels, and took their places on a 
dais in a reserved place. The lamas 
rose and kotowed, and, sitting 
down again, resumed their chant 
which gradually became louder and 
more sonorous, 

Kito, his thin face white with 
terror, sat huddled over, staring at 
the ground, not daring to lift his 
eyes to the transformed face on his 
panel. There were renewed blasts 
from the trumpets, and the dancers, 
hideous in their colored masks, en¬ 
tered the courtyard and began to 
gyrate with uncouth abandon. 
Something in their ugly masks 
stirred a faint hope in the young 
artist’s breast: perhaps the lamas, 
angry because the Jewel’s likeness 
was not in the panel, had them¬ 
selves changed the face! 

Kito raised his eyes eagerly, and 
slowly they distended with horror 
as he gazed at the image. The face 
was no longer that of the goddess, 
but that of the forest girl as he 
had carved it! He sank forward 
with a moan. Now he was certain 
that the Jewel was angry. Oh, 
what would she do now to punish 
the profane eyes which he had let 
wander from her sacred beauty to 
sensual worship? 

H E was aroused by a strong 
grip on his shoulder. "Arise, 
little artist,” said Wung-Ko’s deep 
voice. “A great honor has befallen 
you. As a reward for beautifying 
her on the panel, the Jewel of the 
Lotus has been pleased to elect 
you as presiding lama of the great 
feast.” 

Kito’s body grew suddenly rigid. 
"But I cannot I” he cried passion¬ 
ately. Surely the Jewel had some 
ulterior design: she could not mean 
to honor him thus, in view of his 
apostasy! “I—I am not worthy,” he 
stammered. 

“Who are you to contest the will 
of the Jewel?” demanded Wung- 
Ko sternly. “Lots were cast, and 


she has elected you. Add not to 
your heresy, and follow me.” 

The authority of the lots—the 
oracle through which the gods 
voiced their desires—was infallible 
and final. The shivering young ar¬ 
tist had no recourse but to obey. 
He rose to his feet, his legs trem¬ 
bling so that he could scarcely 
stand, and followed Wung-Ko 
across the courtyard. He strained 
his eyes to get a glimpse of the 
forest girl, as if desperately seek¬ 
ing something real—an image of 
her, truer than the delusion he had 
created in butter—to take with him 
he knew not where. . . . 

At the far end of the courtyard 
Wung-Ko stopped and briefly ex¬ 
plained to the half-dazed boy the 
duties of the presiding lama. They 
were simply to build a fire and, at 
the proper time, to produce an ex¬ 
plosion wherein the evil spirits 
should be exorcised. There was no 
danger if the presiding lama was 
nimble—and, of course, if the gods 
were favorable to him and pro¬ 
tected him from the enraged evil 
spirits, as, they must certainly be 
towards one whom they selected 
by the sacred lots. 

Under the Grand Lama’s direc¬ 
tions Kito built in the courtyard a 
small fireplace (St stones, and lit 
a fire of dried chips. On top of 
the fire was placed a great copper 
kettle filled with vegetable oil. 

HE chanting of the lamas grew 
in volume and passion as the 
fire gained in intensity. The mob 
moved and sighed in unison. Above 
the weird, strained noise the Grand 
Lama’s voice was heard raised in 
prayer, coercing evil demons into 
a bit of triangular paper he held in 
his hand. His heavy voice trembled 
with emotion as he pronounced the 
doom of heretics and unbelieving 
monks. Kito was numb with fright 
when an old lama brought a piece 
of yellow silk and proceeded to 
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his eyes an extraordinary change 
had taken place in his surround¬ 
ings. The compartment in which 
he lay was both luminous and sta¬ 
tionary. A golden light had crept 
into it, burnishing the walls and 
causing the roof to shine with an 
eery radiance. Yet it was not sun¬ 
light which greeted him. It was a 
denser glow, a thick, unnatural ra¬ 
diance which rested with an almost 
concrete ponderability on the ob¬ 
jects which it illumined. 

Harvey raised himself on his el¬ 
bow and stared bewilderedly about 
him. The submarine was no longer 
moving. It lay upon its side, appar¬ 
ently, for the roof of the compart¬ 
ment was at first invisible to Har¬ 
vey’s gaze and the right wall 
supported his , semi-prone body. 
Turning his head he could see the 
familiar plates of the roof lying, all 
crushed and battered, at his elbow. 
But what amazed him chiefly was 
the opening in the chamber. It was 
no longer sealed by the juxtaposi¬ 
tion of wall and ceiling. The co¬ 
hering surfaces had been pried or 
wedged apart, and a light streamed 
from between them. The unearthly 
Illumination seemed to come from 
the torpedo room. 

Harvey managed to bring his 
body erect. Every muscle, nerve 
and tendon ached and throbbed; 
but 'his fright and curiosity were 
so intense as to make him indif¬ 
ferent to physical suffering. His 
first thought was of his compan¬ 
ions; he must discover if they 
were still alive, if they had sur¬ 
vived the shock of the collision 
and descent. His face was set in 
grim lines as he crawled forward 
on his hands and knees. The light, 
when he neared the aperture, grew 
almost blinding, but so intent was 
he on what lay in the adjoining 
compartment that he ignored the 
glare. As he drew himself up and 
thrust his body through the narrow 
opening, jagged steel pressed in 


upon him, lacerating his shoulders 
and ripping the sleeves from his 
uniform. 

But stubbornly, valiantly he 
pressed forward, wriggling his 
shoulders free and grasping with 
his hands a vertical girder in the 
torpedo room. A moment after, he 

of light. The torpedo room was 
open to the air, a great jagged 
vent looming in the shattered steel 
of the ceiling and walls. But was 
it the sky which he saw? An am¬ 
ber orb, blinding, immense, glowed 
down at him from above, but if it 
was the sun, where was he and 
what had happened? Was he at the 
bottom of the sea, or dreaming, or 
mad, or dead? 

H E stared upward till his eyes 
could no longer endure the 
unnatural glare. Then, sick and 
shuddering with terror, he dropped 
his gaze to the floor of the torpedo 
room. His companions were dead. 
They lay about in grim, pathetic 
attitudes, Willis with his hand on 
a metallic pressure gage, Taylor 
and Andrews lying prone upon the 
floor, and young Johnny White 
with his back against a torpedo 
tube. It was tragically apparent 
that the shook of the descent, and 
an ensuing flow of deadly gases 
into the air-tight chamber had 
wrought a frightful havoc. Harvey 
knew that the remainder of the 
crew could not have survived the 
onrush of water in the upper cham¬ 
bers, and the ghastliness of his pre¬ 
dicament sent a chill to his heart. 

He gazed frantically about him, 
trying desperately to orientate 
himself to the strangeness of what 
he saw. Where was he and what 
had happened? Darkness and death 
were preferable to so hideous an 
enigma. He could not endure to 
stand there and speculate, to stand 
in that wrecked room amidst so 
vast an uncertainty, so vast a hor- 
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tation like this and creatures like 
this. We’re either dead, or else 
we’re beneath the bottom of the 
sea. And I don’t think we’re dead. 
You, these animals—everything 
here is too real, too concrete and 
substantial. Death can’t be like 
this. We’re far down within the 
earth, Frank. There must be a great 
vent or abyss on the floor of the 
Pacific leading to this world. The 
submarine didn’t sink. It fell or 
went down a chute. A chute en- 
vacuumed to keep out the water. 
An inclined plane leading down¬ 
ward. That’s it. Don’t you see?” 

The octopus-man holding Taylor 
did not wait for the latter to reply. 
It lumbered forward through the 
trees, leaving Harvey to his specu¬ 
lations, while his own mount ad¬ 
vanced at a more leisurely gait. 

T HE forest was more hideous 
in its myriad convolutions than 
the crater-pitted plain over which 
they had passed. Great trees, so 
tall that they shut out the sun, 
spread upward and outward above 
the procession, and from low limbs 
and overhanging branches dark, 
gleaming reptiles hung in coils, 
hissing and moaning. Nature, or 
whatever it was that had usurped 
her functions in that abysmal place, 
had not fashioned the trees of 
wood, but of a soft, yielding sub¬ 
stance which was almost inde¬ 
structible. The octopus creatures 
advanced by twisting the interlac¬ 
ing branches upward and outward, 
and even, in the case of the smaller 
trees, by bending the boles adroit¬ 
ly to one side. Every tree and 
twig, every shred of vegetation in 
the forest, was fashioned of this 
same strange rubbery substance, 
and was infinitely compressible. 

There was no snapping of twigs 
as that weird procession passed, no 
crunching, even, of the leaves on 
the forest floor. Even the domed 
and vermilion-hued fungi that 


sprouted so prolifically from the 
boles of the taller trees were com¬ 
pressible, plastic. No growth in 
the forest, apparently, was de¬ 
structible. The trees, the flowers, 
the very vines could be pushed to 
one side, trampled upon, and twist¬ 
ed out of all semblance to their 
original shapes. 

The journey through the forest 
was more interminable in its dura¬ 
tion than the trip over the crater- 
pitted plain. Harvey’s body was 
brushed and bruised by the rub¬ 
bery vegetations and befouled by 
the saliva which fell from the 
drooling mouths of the huge rep¬ 
tiles. The loathsome creatures were 
of a pale, yellowish hue save where, 
at intervals, vermilion rings encir¬ 
cled their python-thick bodies; and 
their flat heads and gaping jaws 
glistened. Not even their green, 
tooth-rimmed jaws, however, were 
as repulsive as the foul odor they 

T HE octopus-men paid no atten¬ 
tion to these creatures, but 
lumbered resolutely forward, hold¬ 
ing their captives high above their 
heads and occasionally using them 
as battering rams to break down 
the massive walls of vegetation 
which impeded their progress. 
Only the dead men, however, were 
so used. Harvey and Taylor were 
spared this ignominy, as though 
their captors sensed that they were 
not likely to survive with fractured 

There was growing up in Har¬ 
vey’s mind the conviction that he 
and Taylor were, in a sense, ob¬ 
jects of especial solicitude on the 
part of their captors. It was as 
though they had never seen a living 
man before, as though they were 
familiar only with the dead of his 
kind, as though dead men were 
familiar objects in their world 
while he and Taylor were awe-pro¬ 
voking anomalies. 
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glass, there reposed in loathsome 
disarray a hideous collection of 
White human bones. 

T HE ensuing journey was a 
nightmare and a madness. Not 
one, but dozens of auxiliary cham¬ 
bers jutted off from the main cav¬ 
ern, and in each there rested human 
remains—gleaming, fleshless skull¬ 
caps, tibias, limb and jaw frag¬ 
ments. Harvey was frozen with 
terror. He lay rigid as a corpse. 
Frcftn far behind there came a man’s 
shriek, prolonged, agonized, horri¬ 
ble. Harvey recognized the timbre 
of the voice, and a tremor passed 
over him. It was Taylor crying 
out in fright at what he saw, Tay¬ 
lor who was less stoical than his 
companion, less able to endure in 
silence the threat implicit in the 
fleshless bones. 

But Harvey remained through it 
all keenly observant. He noticed 
that to a few of the bones adhered 
clothes, which invariably were of 
a dark texture, coarse garments 
bearing unmistakable evidences of 
prolonged wear. Brass buttons 
gleamed from several of these frag- 

were insignias in rusted gold and 
scarlet, insignias which Harvey 
recognized and shuddered at. On 
the floor of one cavern there re¬ 
posed a circular cap, upturned, with 
peaked visor. The visor was cor¬ 
rugated and eaten away at the 
edges, but its maritime derivation 
was unmistakable. 

There was little doubt in Har¬ 
vey’s mind as to the profession 
which the skeletons had pursued in 
the world of men. Though inured 
to the sea, they, too, had suc¬ 
cumbed to the Pacific’s dark treach¬ 
ery, had fallen through a vent in 
the bed of the ocean. For hundreds 
of years, perhaps, they had been 
descending in ships into an alien 
world through a vent at the bottom 
of the ocean, which yawned to re¬ 


ceive the living and the dead. No 
other explanation was tenable. The 
living and the dead. Or only the 
dead, perhaps. Drowned men, 
corpses. Harvey was a novelty in 
that world; the octopus-men re¬ 
garded him with wonder, with awe. 
Perhaps he and Taylor alone, of 
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_den halt, standing very still 

in the blue light before an empty 
chamber. Harvey’s gaze swept the 
enclosure in vague apprehension, 
which mounted to a shrill fright 
when the creature lowered its ten¬ 
tacles and deposited him in the 
center of the burnished floor. For 
an instant he relinquished hope. In 
the course of the journey past the 
dark chambers he had correlated 
his impressions and reduced them 
to some sort of meaning, and he 
was convinced that the creature 
intended to devour him. 

But his captor had other plans. 
It simply deposited him in the cen¬ 
ter of the floor and retreated pre¬ 
cipitously, with shrill ululations. 
Harvey was left alone in the vacant 
enclosure. For a moment he lay 
there prone, too stunned and fright¬ 
ened to move or cry out. His mind 
was in a turmoil; momentarily be 
expected that a claw would fasten 
on his throat, would dash out has 
brains. If the side chambers, with 
their gruesome relics, were not 
slaughter stations, what were they? 

Harvey was not vouchsafed an 
immediate reply. He was simply 
left lying in the center of the 
chamber, whilst the octopus crea¬ 
ture busied itself elsewhere. Even 
when he rose to a sitting posture 
and stared frantically about, no one 

when he gained his feet and stag¬ 
gered, shakily, toward the central 
cavern that the octopus creatures 
reappeared. His original captor re¬ 
appeared, and also several others. 
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One of these, he perceived with 
horror, was holding the limp form 
of Taylor. Taylor had fainted. 

T HE creatures bobbed about in 
the passage without and glared 
at Harvey with their small, red- 
rimmed eyes. When they saw that 
he was intent on emerging, one of 
them raised a tentacle and struck 
him a thud upon the chest which 
sent him sprawling. When he again 
raised himself his horror-struck 
gaze encountered an extraordinary 
sight. Taylor was lying prone upon 
the floor and one of the creatures 
was spraying him with a greenish 
fluid. This exudation drooled from 
the creature’s mouth, a thick sub¬ 
stance that descended in a stream 
on Taylor’s extremities. Harvey did 
not immediately perceive the sig¬ 
nificance of what was taking place; 
he was too frightened. 

But when one of the creatures 
seized him and began spraying him 
with the same sticky, evil-smelling 
liquid, he awoke to the serious¬ 
ness of his 'predicament. The crea¬ 
tures were gluing his arms and legs 
together so that he would be pow¬ 
erless to escape, powerless to so 
much as move about in the en- 

There was no doubt in Harvey’s 
mind that the creatures intended to 
imprison him in the enclosure. The 
gluelike substance hardened almost 
instantly on his arms and legs and 
held them in a rigid vise. So acrid 
was the odor that surged from if 
that it half strangled the breath in 
his throat. But worst of all, he 
was not permitted to assume a nat¬ 
ural posture, but was glued into a 
cramped and agonized attitude, and 
trussed up like a beetle in amber 
against the wall of the chamber. 

Having deposited him against the 
wall the octopus creatures retreated 
to the main passageway, and stood 
for an instant silently gazing in at 
him, their small eyes glowing with 


malicious satisfaction. Then they 
withdrew, their places being taken, 
after a moment, by others of their 
kind. For nearly an hour Harvey 
and Taylor, glued helplessly to the 
wall, were viewed and reviewed by 
the detestable creatures. With an 
insatiable curiosity they clustered 
about the entrance to the chamber 
and -reveled in the sufferings and 
agony of their captive guests. They 
seemed to exude, beside the.glue¬ 
like substance which dripped from 
their mouths, a malignancy, a hate 
so intense that dt could actually be 
felt, as though it emanated in tangi¬ 
ble vibrations from their bodies. 

A T last, when more than a hun¬ 
dred of the octopus-men had 
passed and repassed before the 
chamber, and the more agile and 
aggressive of the creatures, who 
seemed to exercise a kind of lead¬ 
ership, were showing evident signs 
of weariness, a change became evi¬ 
dent in the proceedings. Five of 
the creatures congregated before 
the entrance and began, slowly, to 
make grotesque gestures in the air. 

Harvey was not left long in doubt 
as to the meaning of their strange 
behavior. They were walling him 
upl Skilfully and with a hellish 
deliberation they drew out the exu¬ 
dation from their mouths and con¬ 
verted it into a finely meshed, 
cohesive web by the cooperative 
movements of five pairs of hands 
working in harmony with number¬ 
less tentacles. They wove the 
threadlike strands in and out among 
the tentacles, using the latter as 
looms, staples and shuttles, when 
the need arose, as it alternately 
did, for thicker and finer integu¬ 
ments. They worked with a spider¬ 
like precision and it was not long 
before a heavy veil spanned the 
entrance of the enclosure, dimming 
the radiance within and increasing 
Harvey’s despair. The octopus crea- 
tures became dim shadow-shapes on 
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ledge where Taylor and Harvey 
were confined and, clambering 
swiftly over the outcropping stones, 
swarmed upon the unfortunate men. 

A surging fury of revulsion 
raced through Taylor’s veins. At 
least fifteen of the things had 
climbed upon him, and their wet 
bodies were clinging tenaciously to 
his clotheB and coiling about his 
shackled limbs. Their white, fish¬ 
like eyes stared sightlessly upward 
as they wriggled, and their acrid 
breath made him choke and gasp. 
Presently he heard an insatiable 
gnawing and the clashing of teeth 
all about him. The sound deaf¬ 
ened him. 

The creatures were viciously eat¬ 
ing their way to his flesh, eating 
away both his clothes and the hard¬ 
ened exudation which covered 

For a while these activities con¬ 
tinued without abatement, and then 
—torture: excruciating torment in 
his flesh, piercing stabs of pain 
on his chest, shoulders and legs. 
Agonizingly he struggled to free 
himself from the merciless jaws 
that were snapping and tearing at 
his confined limbs. 

TTE lashed about, and gradually 
11 as he squirmed the gutlike 
strands, which had been loosened 
by the creatures’ blind and insen¬ 
sate gnawing began perceptibly to 
give way. They relaxed, broke, and 
the entire upper portion of his 
body sagged downward. Fiercely 
he continued to struggle, and in 
another moment his legs were also 
free, and he was sliding from the 
ledge. 

Swiftly downward his body 
plunged, striking the earth with 
a thud, and dislodging a dozen of 
his tormentors. But no sooner was 
he on the ground than another 
score of the creatures leaped upon 
him and clawed at his lacerated 
flesh. When he endeavored to rise 


they pressed in so suffocatingly 
upon him that he was powerless 
to move. The whole chamber was 
aswarm with their writhing tenta¬ 
cles. It was an inferno, a seething 

And then from out of the dark¬ 
ness above there came an outburst 
of insane laughter. In his effort to 
face the inevitable stoically Har¬ 
vey had overtaxed his endurance, 
and his nerves were in revolt. High 
up on the ledge, above Taylor’s 
-head, he had begun horribly to 
laugh—-mirth demoniac, rhythmic, 
mad, the hideous cackling of a man 
in the last extremity of mortal 
fright. 

And as the awful sound rose in 
volume and intensity there oc¬ 
curred an incident more mysterious 
than all the shapes and sounds of 
that unearthly world—a sudden 
quelling of the bestial orgy, a 
shifting of impulse in the vora¬ 
cious hordes. For the high-pitched, 
semi-rhythmic reverberations of 
Harvey’s insane mirth appeared to 
generate a cataclysmic reaction in 
the swarms of larval octopi. 

W ITH spasmodic jerks they 
descended from the ledge 
and from Taylor’s body, and 
formed into a phalanx in the center 
of the chamber. In haste they hud¬ 
dled together, as hypnotically re¬ 
sponsive to the wild sound as were 
the rats of Hamelin to the pipings 
of the minstrel—oblivious to every¬ 
thing but their own frenzied ca- 
vortings. For an instant they went 
careening in a body about the 
chamber, clambering up the wall 
toward the ceiling and falling back 
upon the floor in a quivering 
swoon. Several times they repeated 
this wild, irrational dance, lying 
for an instant as though stunned, 
and then beginning again. Faster 
and faster, in a mad fury about the 
narrow enclosure. Faster and faster, 
in rhythmic dance, a whirling 
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waltz, macabre, blind. Louder 
cwelled the laughter of poor Harvey 
and wilder became the leapings and 
cavortings of the larval monsters, 
their mouths white with a drooling 

And suddenly they leaped upon 
the partition and began furiously 
to attack it with their teeth. Like 
a swarm of locusts they fell upon 
the confining web of exudation and 
gnawed and bit at it. Their jaws 
worked spasmodically, filling the 
cave with a crunching din. Back¬ 
ward and forward over the web 
they moved, jostling one another in 
their fright. And presently a black 
hole yawned in the blue-lighted 
screen, and the larvae were swarm¬ 
ing through it. And then another 
hole appeared, and another, till the 
entire partition was riddled, and the 
creatures streamed through each of 
the yawning vents. Gradually they 
vanished, and only the prone form 
of Taylor on the floor and the 
hysterical, screaming form of Har¬ 
vey on the ledge remained in the 

With a supreme effort the former 
got unsteadily to his feet, and 
blundered toward the ledge. His 
friend, free of his shackles, was 
clinging helplessly to the uneven 
projections, staring insanely at the 
opposite wall and laughing like a 
gorilla under torture. When Taylor 
reached out tremulously to steady 
and reassure him Harvey struck 
aside the proffered arm and shrieked 
horribly. All of Taylor’s remon¬ 
strances were of no avail. Harvey 
drew himself up against the ledge 
and refused to descend. Taylor was 
compelled to climb up beside him, 
and plead and struggle with him, 
and finally, in desperation, to strike 
him a vicious blow upon the chin. 

In another moment Taylor was 
dragging the unconscious form of 
fais friend through the collapsed 
partition toward a luminous void. 
Out, in frantic haste, along a dark. 


wide passage, up a steep incline and 
between narrow walls dripping with 
ooze. And to keep from going mad 
he too laughed as he advanced— 
shouted and laughed and wept. 

T X THEN Harvey recovered con- 
VV sciousness he was lying upon 
bis back and Taylor was kneeling 
beside him. The sky above his head 
was very blue; the sun shone with 
a warm and very earthly radiance. 
In instinctive bewilderment he put 
out his hand and felt the soil upon 
which he was lying. It was sandy 
soil, moist and soft. 

Taylor was staring at him solici¬ 
tously. "I hope you’re all right, 
old fellow. It was a nasty blow I 
gave you, but I had to do it. You 
were hysterical—helpless.’’ 

Harvey groaned, raising himself 
on his elbow. “I feel a little dizzy,” 
he murmured. “I don’t know—I 
don’t know where I am. Weren’t 
we in—a cave? I seem to recall a 
cave. It’s all so confused. Something 
terrible. . . .’’ 

“Steady, Jim. You’ll be all right 
in a moment. We were in a cave. 
The octopus people—remember? 
They walled us up.” 

Harvey’s face contracted spas¬ 
modically, and in a moment he was 
trembling. “I remember,” he mur¬ 
mured. “The submarine, the vent — 
oh, my God I” He sprang to his feet 
and stared wildly about him. Then 
quickly, with an agility that was 
appalling, he began racing about, 
staring up in bewilderment at the 
luxuriant foliage of the coco palms, 
and peering with incredulous eyes 
at the heavens flecked by white 
normal clouds and the long white 
beach that sloped in a steep gra¬ 
dient to the sun-reddened ocean. 

He was faint with excitement 
when he came back to where Tay¬ 
lor was kneeling above the ashes of 
an extinguished fire. “A dream, 
then?” he murmured, sinking to his 
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